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SUPER-POWER AND 
SUPER-USE 


Super-power is a long word for a short fact. It means the 
connection of separated electric plants into a united system. 


Super-power isn’t a dream of the future; it is a thing already 
being done. For the past ten years electric companies have 
been reducing costs and improving their service by unifying and 
connecting their scattered plants. 

Costs of machinery, of buildings, of coal and of wire have 
all increased since before the war. Wages have risen to higher 
levels. Yet through interconnection, improved methods and 
larger scale operations the industry as a whole has been able 
to deliver cheaper electricity to the American consumer. 

As the use of electricity increases through the wider adop- 
tion of electric devices, such as the vacuum cleaner, the electric 
washing machine, and the electric refrigerator, even greater 
efficiency will be made possible. 

This can only mean greater stability for the industry and 
continued low rates for the consumer. 

For investors who desire sound and conservative issues, 
the well managed electric company offers an attractive field. 


-Bonbright & Company 
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Helping the Faithful Judge McClintic has tried to do 
Operators his bit for the non-union bituminous operators 

of West Virginia by his efforts to protect 
them against the miners’ unions “that have operated since 1898 in 
violation of the Sherman Act.” 

Judge McClintic belongs to that line of succession which 
includes Judge Jackson and Judge Dayton. In the nineties Judge 
Jackson issued an injunction restraining miners from holding 
public meetings and organizers from helping them to unite. Judge 
Dayton issued the injunction, distinguished in the Hitchman case, 
which the miners contested through every court up to the Supreme 
Court, spending thousands of their hard-earned dollars in an 
effort to maintain the rights of free citizens. Though these injunc- 
tions have not been upheld by the higher courts they have served 
the purpose of retarding organization work. 

Judge McClintic, as did the judges who preceded him, is serving 
the purpose of exploitation in West Virginia. The material re- 
sources of West Virginia are being exploited by non-resident cor- 
porations. The United Mine Workers have been battling to protect 
the men, women and children of the state from exploitation by 
the same non-resident interests. If West Virginia is bereft of 
both material and human resources it will be poor indeed. 

Judge McClintic’s finding of facts followed public meetings 
addressed by John L. Lewis and other national executives who 
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went into West Virginia to urge support of the miners in the West 
Virginia mines for the striking anthracite coal miners. 

The courts of West Virginia have faithfully served the mine 
operators by injunctions and judicial interpretations intended to 
restrict the development of unionism in that field. The result 
has been to prevent the establishment of higher standards of life 
and work for the miners of that state and thus to endanger conditions 
in all competitive areas. 

Employers even though committed to collective bargaining 
and anxious to maintain equitable industrial relations find them- 
selves handicapped by the exploiting policies of operators in that 
non-union area. If labor standards are to be maintained there 
must be an organization of miners with authority practically 
co-extensive with the whole mining area. 

Without any consideration for economic and social necessities, 
Judge McClintic rules the United Mine Workers to be an unlawful 
organization. His decision turns on the following clause from the 
miners’ constitution: 

“To unite in one organization regardless of creed, color or 
nationality all workmen eligible for membership employed in or 
around coal mines, coal washeries and coke ovens on the American 
continent.” 

This decision which in all probability will be overruled by 
higher courts is quite at variance to the rule of reason which judges 
have been applying to anti-trust cases. Unions are performing 
necessary and legitimate work, and have a right to protection 
against such futile irrelevant declarations as that of Judge McClintic. 

Principles are at issue in that strike that affect the industry, 
the miners and national standards. The miners’ union is a stabi- 
lizing agency that forces human and moral standards upon manage- 
ment, and develops opportunities for higher social and industrial 
standards throughout the community. It is a check on policies 
socially and economically unsound. If instead of forcing the union 
to render its service by militant methods managements would seek 
the cooperation of the union, production costs could be lowered and 
many economies developed. 

The coal industry is at the beginning of fundamental technical 
changes through economies developing in heat and power for indus- 
trial as well as domestic uses. Does not industrial and civic states- 
manship require that the union, through which the miners can 
make adjustments to these technical changes and at the same time 
maintain and advance social standards, be conserved and safe- 
guarded in every possible way? 
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Labor Ignored New England citizens gathered in Worcester, 

November 12, to consider the low estate to 
which New England had fallen economically. There were repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers’ associations, chambers of commerce, 
farm bureaus, granges, advertising clubs, lumbermen, fishermen, 
real estate boards and bankers’ associations, but not a single labor 
representative. New England wanted to find out what was wrong 
with her industries. 

Some that came to counsel pointed to power as the key to 
material prosperity. “If our wage levels are to be advanced or 
even maintained in this country, we must put more and more 
power back of the individual worker and must see to it that the 
supply is ample and that the cost is low,’”’ Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the General Electric Company, advanced 
as his main thesis. 

Samuel Ferguson, president of the Hartford Electric Company 
declared for cooperation between utility companies and agricultural 
organizations to lower prices so that the cities could carry the 
burden of profitable rural extensions through the development 
period until farm use can be built up to self-sustaining proportions. 

Dexter Cooper, engineer connected with the project to generate 
power from the tides of Passamaquoddy Bay declared cheap power 
would decentralize New England’s industries and remove the 
causes of our troubles in large centers of population. 

Hubert Myrick, editor of the New England Homestead, urged 
the supplying of power to farms at rates lower than those to urban 
users in order to foster decentralization of industry. 

These statements indicate that a very definite program has 
been thought through by the great utility companies, which is of 
fundamental concern to Labor. The decentralization of industry 
with the encouragement of small rural units of production involves 
changes and problems affecting the lives and welfare of many wage 
earners. It means a change in industry comparable only with the 
change wrought by the introduction of power machinery. The 
Industrial Revolution brought industries together into large indus- 
trial centers. The power revolution will bring back small pro- 
duction units in rural communities. It means a revolutionizing 
change in working and living conditions. 

The wage earners of New England have made a contribution 
to that community that entitles them to consideration and to a 
voice in the determination of policies as well as the methods by 
which they shall be put into effect. This fact makes conspicuous 


their absence from the conference. 
2 
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The program of the power companies contemplates radical 
changes in social and industrial life, and a transition from the 
present to the proposed would affect wage earners vitally. Surely 
they should have a voice in determining the program and all issues 
arising under it. Labor is equally desirous that such a potential 
development shall be promoted and controlled in accord with 
high social standards. 


B. and O. Director The president of the Atlas Portland 
Testifies Cement Company, John R. Morron, 

recently gave testimony to the value of 
cooperation between unions and management. Mr. Morron, who 
is also a director of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, made a 
recent inspection tour with the other directors. He later gave 
an interview in which he stated that he had never seen a road in 
better physical condition and doubted whether any other has shown 
a greater degree of improvement in facilities for service over the 
past ten or twelve years. 

As one of the reasons for this improvement, Mr. Morron pointed 
to the following incident illustrative of the “spirit of serving the 
company’s welfare that reaches all the way down the line”: 

“One illustration of this that came to my attention was of an 
engineer who telephoned the train dispatcher from a way station 
that if he were given a ‘fast track’ he could turn over ninety 
empties to a connecting road before midnight. The dispatcher 
complied with his request and as a result of this forethought of the 
engineer the company was saved $90 in per diem charges. When 
you get all of your men or even a large proportion of them working 
and thinking like that, as the Baltimore and Ohio has, it makes a 
tremendous difference in the results.” 

General standards upon which Mr. Morron based his statement 
are: 

“T judge the capacity of a plant largely from the way it is kept, 
and the productiveness of a man from the surroundings in which he 
works. All over the Baltimore and Ohio the right of way, station, 
buildings, shops, and even car sheds and their surroundings, are 
kept in order. On the main line there are many stretches of the 
road that I believe are second to none in the country. And these 
conditions are steadily being extended, with grades and curves 
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being reduced here and there, weight of rail and ballast being 
increased, and additional running tracks added where they are 
soon to be needed. 

“It was the organization that impressed me most. The quality 
of the divisional officers surprised me. If I were not a director of 
the Baltimore and Ohio, I should certainly have kidnapped several 
of these men for my own company. Their intentness on getting 
the traffic, putting it through, making up full trainloads, economizing 
in fuel and supplies, and utilizing scrap material, accounts for the 
good record the road is making in net earnings, with property 
fully maintained.” 

This sort of cooperation can come only when management 
has the confidence of employees. Cooperation on the Baltimore 
and Ohio is based upon assurance of equitable treatment guaranteed 
by collective bargaining relations with the representatives of trade 
unions. That cooperation is a big business asset, for it assures 
thoughtful planning for production and operation efficiency. 
The B. and O. development demonstrates the fundamental superiority 
of the trade union over any other agency less soundly organized. 


Long Hours Again the textile industry of New England 
Inefficient comes with a plea for special privilege. This 

time the industry threatens to move its mills 
from New England unless the forty-eight hour work law is repealed 
so that women can work a fifty-four hour week. Last summer a 
number of textile mills declared a ten per cent wage cut was neces- 
sary to continued production. 

The plea is based upon figures showing the trend of the industry 
to the south and the lower working standards that prevail in southern 
states. The plea assumes that long hours and low wages bring low 
labor costs. In addition, the South has much child labor. No 
industrial management worthy of the name would accept these 
assumptions without production data showing relative production 
costs. Experience has demonstrated that high wage America has 
realized greater production economies than any other country. 

The forty-eight hour week and an American wage are necessary 
to American standards of life and efficient production. New Eng- 
land was the birthplace of American textile manufacturing, but it 
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has failed to keep pace with technical progress. As the president 
of the United Textile Workers points out in reply to the operators’ 
plea, New England textile mills house antiquated machinery. This 
means low efficiency and output. Even long hours will not counter- 
balance antiquated machinery and methods. 

No management has the right to unload its inefficiency upon 
its employees and the community. Although the service is not 
often appreciated at the time, the union nevertheless is the main 
force in resisting such policies that would lead inevitably to material 
and social decline. 

New England can not afford to grant special privilege to the 
textile industry. It is now facing the problem of thinking through 
the causes of its industrial decline. To reverse present trends means 
a matching of brains and efficiency against the problems of industry 
so that the future may be based upon a foundation that will assure 
constructive superstructure. 

The labor movement will rally behind the United Textile 
Workers in support of American standards of life and work and 
efficiency in production. 


Trade Unions From Thomas A. Anderson, secretary of the 
an Industrial New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
Asset comes testimony as to the value of a con- 

structive labor movement to an industry. 
“The general extension of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union in 
Lynn, for example, already has brought about a much more healthy 
situation there,” said Mr. Anderson. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union should be considered a 
distinct asset of the New England shoe industry—an asset that 
will help the industry to regain and maintain prestige. 

This testimony based upon production experience emphasizes 
a fact that too few management representatives have been willing 
to recognize openly—American industries owe much to the American 
trade union movement. Our movement has resisted radical propa- 
ganda that sought to embitter the hearts and pervert the minds 
of wage earners with the doctrine that their interests necessarily 
conflicted with the interests of all other factors in production, 
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and that they must resist all proposals of cooperation. On the 
contrary American wage earners have the highest production 
records of all countries, the highest wages and consequently the 
highest standards of living. According to the index to real wages 
compiled by the International Labor Office real wages in the United 
States are 183 computed on a basis of 100 for London. Higher 
than any other country. 

Our trade union movement first seeks to establish collective 
bargaining as an essential practice necessary for satisfactory deter- 
mination of wages and working conditions. With the collective 
agreement based on mutual agreement, comes confidence that 
equitable dealings may be expected, and that sense of real partner- 
ship in doing the day’s work that is based upon a sense of perma- 
nence. The result is a stabilizing, conserving, constructive force 
that manifests itself in the workers in their work, ‘at home and in 
their civic relations. There develops a body of citizen-workmen 
concerned for individual and civic progress, as well as progress 
for the industry in which they earn a livelihood. There is no 
degree of ownership more intimate than that between the individual 
and the object which is the product of his creative will. 

With technical changes in industry and world-wide compe- 
tition between industries and markets, there has come a focus on 
efficiency and economies that has brought practices and methods 
into continuous review in order to discard those found wanting. 
This development has shown the value of that cooperation in 
production that will enable each to contribute to full capacity. 
Cooperation can not be forced or bought. It is a voluntary thing 
that comes when mental reserves are removed. This explains 
why that cooperation for production purposes which the trade 
union itself directs and develops brings best and most enduring 
results. 

Now that progressive managements are increasingly realizing 
that the cooperation of their employees is necessary for efficient 
production gauged both by quality and quantity standards, the 
trade union demonstrates its additional capacity for service to its 
members and the industry. If management opens the way, the 
trade union lends itself to the development of additional agencies 
for continuous cooperation in doing the day’s work. 

This sort of a labor movement is worth millions to industry 
and to the nation. Substitutes for the trade union are not “just 
as good.” Is it not then the part of industrial statesmanship, to 
acknowledge the value of this existing agency and make the best 
possible use of its capacity for service? 
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The Will The trend to reaction that has gained control of 
to Peace the principal governments since the Armistice, 

seems to be losing its grip. Nationalist groups 
have prevented adjustments between countries and that spirit 
of cooperation which comes from understanding of the inter- 
dependence of the well-being of all nations. Permanent progress 
does not come from one nation or group of nations’ gaining advantage 
at the expense of another nation or group of nations but in promoting 
the mutual welfare of all. 

With the passing of the spirit of intolerance and the desire to 
exact penalties, has come a will to find a way forward—a will to 
peace which is the great hope that was born at Locarno. 

With the passing of fear comes mutual confidence and the 
withdrawal of military control from the Rhine territory. The 
Nationalists of both France and Germany have been forced to 
give way to wiser policies because of their manifest inability to 
restore a stable economic structure. 

With this promise of peace for Europe through the develop- 
ment of methods for dealing with problems that concern those 
countries as immediate neighbors, there comes again to the United 
States the challenge of how we shall make our contribution to the 
development of those agencies through which the affairs of all 
nations shall be conducted. 

Other nations are developing two agencies—one the League 
of Nations and the other the International Court of Justice. These 
are not institutions in the sense that they constitute a super-govern- 
ment but are simply methods by which sovereign nations have 
decreed they will manage relations with each other. We can not 
indefinitely take advantage of our position as the credit nation to 
remain aloof from other nations. It would be well to face facts 
and again to turn consideration to our duties and responsibilities 
in international relations. 


Dr. Ripley’s In striking contrast to the indiscriminating 
Challenge joy with which “popular” ownership of stocks 

has been heralded, was Dr. W. Z. Ripley’s 
critical analysis of trends in stock ownership before the last meeting 
of the New York Academy of Political Science. With the practical 
replacement of individual and partnership ownership by the cor- 
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poration there has come a divorce between ownership and responsible 
management. Formerly general stockholders had the right to 
vote when they chose to exert themselves. A trend that has 
developed rapidly particularly in utilities, provides ‘preferred 
stock to the hilt of the value of assets” but limits the right to vote 
to very restricted classes of shares. 

Wide diffusion of stock ownership has been accompanied by 
constantly restricted participation in control. In addition, control 
has shifted from the industry to intermediaries, Dr. Ripley says, 
such as promoters, bankers, holding companies, etc. This separa- 
tion of responsibility from ownership has helped to make stock 
ownership an increasingly insecure investment. 

The electrical industry has been using “popular” ownership 
as propaganda against public supervision. Other corporations 
have introduced it as a means to forestall union organization and 
additional supervision. In the light of Dr. Ripley’s revealing 
analysis, it will be difficult to avoid opening the facts to review. 

Investors have a right to information on their investments. 
This has proved a solvable problem so far as railroads are con- 
cerned where the practice of frequent and public statements has 
been developed under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Similar principles could be applied to other corporations. More 
difficult is the problem of eliminating irresponsible control, for 
that involves radical changes within the industry. 

These are problems that come home to wage earners as we 
review the facts of employee stock ownership. The problem of 
wise investments for Labor involves something more than assured 
financial returns. It involves using our investment power to 
influence industrial trends control along constructive lines. 





FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN TRADE 
UNIONS 


Franz T. FourtTwanecuer, Bern 


HE early beginnings of the 
German trade union movement 
are not unlike the manifesta- 

tions which occur, at an earlier date, 
in England. About the year 1848 
when the industrial bourgeoisie began 
to feel its way into the field of po- 
litical activity—a field in which it 
was to attain{to such great power— 
there sprang up, for the first time 
on any larger scale, separate organi- 
Evi- 


zations of the journeymen. 
dence of their recognition of the 
social situation is found in the de- 
mands voiced at the congress of 


1848. They insisted upon a 
thoroughly: modern social legislation 
comprising complete freedom of 
movement, the right to work, the 
assistance given by the state in 
social questions and the creation 
of relief funds for the disabled and 
the families of those killed while 
engaged in industrial activity. Two 
‘ trade organizations existed already 
at that time: Those of the printers 
and of the tobacco workers. 
However, during the same year 
another form of workingmen’s asso- 
ciation came to life, bearing in an 
even more pronounced way, the 
marks of a class-conscious organi- 
zation. It was the “Workers’ Fra- 
ternal Society” (Arbeiterverbru- 


derung), founded in Berlin and 
spreading over the whole country. 
It differed from the trade asso- 
ciations of the journeymen first, 
in that all the local branches were 
centrally united and, second, in that 
all workers, without distinction of 
profession, were enrolled. The 
‘Workers’ Fraternal Society” then, 
was not a craft organization. The 
central association could perhaps 
have been a forerunner of a future 
political workers’ party, a sort of 
“Labor Party,’”’ while the journey- 
men’s associations could have de- 
veloped into “trade unions.” 
However, the course of events in 
Germany was different. Led by 
Prussia, the various states suppressed 
first the ‘Workers’ Fraternal So- 
ciety,” then, in 1854, all types of 
workers’ associations. 

Nothing survived of these first 
beginnings of an independent labor 
movement; there is hardly a single 
trait which has been inherited by 
and lives on in our present labor 
movement and in our modern trade 
unions. These owe their particular 
characteristics to the intolerance and 
the persecution mania of the German 
governments on the one hand, and 
to the political influence of Lasalle 
and Karl Marx on the other hand. 








The peculiar trait of the German 
trade unions shows itself in the far- 
reaching centralization and unity 
with respect to both trades and 
territory. There exist only federa- 
tions whose activity extends to the 
whole country. Each union com- 
prises one or several professions, 
sometimes even an entire industry. 
All the unions accept women and 
unskilled workers in the particular 
industry as full members. The 
greatest union, not only in Germany, 
but in the whole world, is the Union 
of German Metal Workers (Deutsche 
Metallarbeiterverband) whose juris- 
diction extends to all workers con- 
nected with the mining and manu- 
facturing of metal. Only the copper- 
smiths, the firemen and the ma- 
chinists all closely connected with 
metal trades, do not belong to the 
Union of German Metal Workers; 
they have their own trade asso- 
ciations. In the wood industry, the 
textile industry, the building trades, 
and the transport industry there 
exist industrial unions of somewhat 
lesser size but embracing many trades 
within an industry. Independent 
district or provincial organizations, 
such as may be found today in 
England and in the United States, 
do not exist in Germany. 

It is, however, to be noticed that 
the state of affairs characterized by 
rigid centralized organization and 
by large units of association is, in 
the main, not the result of long and 
tedious conferences in view of con- 
solidation. Essentially it is rather 
the result of the peculiar course 
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which historical developments took 
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in Germany. The necessity for the 
struggle for political freedom was 
by no means a small factor reacting 
favorably upon the tendency to 
professional or trade union centralism. 

As has already been indicated the 
first professional organizations were 
wiped out of existence by govern- 
mental and police regulations. When 
finally in the sixties, new life began 
to stir among the working classes, 
Lasalle and Karl Marx stimulated 
the labor movement through their 
political teachings. The movement 
became dominated by political 
thought. This was so much the 
case with Lasalle that he opposed 
all economic struggle for the better- 
ing of the material conditions of 
the working class and expected the 
emancipation of the working classes 
to come solely through the attain- 
ment to political power and through 
the formation, with the help of the 
state, of workers’ cooperative so- 
cieties. All this because of his “iron 
law of wages” according to which 
wages can not be materially raised 
beyond their customary level in a 
capitalistic society in spite of all 
attempts to do so. This preference 
for the political battleground has 
had long-lasting effects upon German 
labor. Lasalle’s theory has per- 
haps delayed the development of 
the unions: However, it has not 
prevented it, especially since Marx, 
who gathered about him more and 
more followers, saw in the trade 
unions a most valuable form of 
organization and a vigorous school 
for fighting. He recommended the 
creation of trade unions of the 
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English type at the first congress 
of the International Workers’ Asso- 
ciation founded by him and meeting 
in Geneva in 1866. His disciple 
Bebel worked in this same direction, 
and even the followers of Lasalle 
soon came to recognize the tre- 
mendous value of the trade asso- 
ciations. Asa result we have during 
the following years, the formation 
of a series of national trade unions. 
Tobacco, glass, and metal workers, 
carpenters, tailors, factory hands, 
painters, book binders, and printers 
united in professional organizations. 
All these societies were already then 
under the domination of socialist 
thought. Socialism, which sees in 
labor’s strife for emancipation more 
than a mere craft interest, is not the 
least of the causes which formed 
the foundation for that discipline 
and organic unity which today are 
among the distinctive marks of the 
German trade union movement. 
Neither the attempt to unite the 
workers on a bourgeois-liberal basis, 
nor the later effort to bring about 
association on the basis of a con- 
fession of faith has proved so 
thoroughly successful. The bour- 
geois-liberal ““Hirsch-Dunker’’ unions 
as well as the so-called ‘‘Christian”’ 
trade associations are today but 
weak minorities while the “free 
unions” created under the influence 
of the socialist movement are looked 
upon as “the” unions even by their 
bourgeois opponents. 

Once more the process of develop- 
ment was violently interrupted. In 
1878 Prince Bismarck introduced 
the anti-socialist law which remained 
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in force until 1890 and which soon 
was turned against all manifestations 
in the labor movement. The already 
enumerated national unions were 
dissolved by decree of the police; 
assemblies and union meetings be- 
came practically impossible. The 
number of penalties—imprisonment 
and exile—dealt out may be counted 
in thousands. These were years of 
martyrdom for labor, years of which 
our veterans think with horror even 
today—an episode in history which 
became the holiest tradition of Ger- 
man socialism and of the German 
labor movement. Only as local craft 
associations (Fachvereine) could be 
dissolved unions live on; the pursuit 
of all professional ends and of central 
combination were forbidden. In as 
far as the local bodies wished to 
preserve contact with each other it 
had to be done by means of “men 
of confidence” (Vertranens-m’‘‘nner). 
For no power was strong enough 
to suppress the will to unite 
among the workers. In 1890 there 
existed, in spite of the anti-socialist 
law (which was doomed to fall 
that very year), fifty-eight central 
unions, 3,870 local unions with 
300,000 members. A movement for 
closer union sprang up rapidly. The 
first trade union congress was held 
in 1892 and at that moment a 
central organization was set up under 
the name of “General Commission 
of the German Trade Unions” 
(Generalkommission der Gewerk- 
schaften Deutschlands). Worthy of 
attention is the fact that during 
that same year the first connection 
with the trade unions in other 
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countries was made, a fact which 
led to the setting up of an inter- 
national secretariat in Berlin and, 
somewhat later, to the holding of 
international conferences of trade 
union secretaries. In 1892 and 1893 
the unions of the metal and wood 
workers were formed, unions which 
possess tremendous power today. 
The other great organizations of 
today followed rapidly. 

The General Commission corre- 
sponding perhaps to the “Federa- 
tion of Labor” in America, or to the 
“General Council” in England found 
itself confronted by a series of tasks; 
the recruiting work, the keeping 


of membership and strike statistics, 
the publishing of a periodical for 
informational purposes, and the cre- 
ation and maintenance of inter- 


national connections. The field of 
activity of the central office was 
progressively enlarged until the for- 
mation, in 1919, of the General 
German Federation of Trade Unions 
(Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes). Locally a_ similar 
concentration of the several trade 
organizations was achieved through 
the creation of the local federation 
(Ortskartelle). In case of common 
action of the unions of one locality 
the functions of the national central 
organizations become the functions 
of the local federation. They also 
assist smaller organizations in their 
work. Their special function is the 
maintenance of the workers’ secre- 
tariats. These offer information in 
labor law representation in case of 
labor disputes as well as in case of 
claims against the public, old age, 
accident and sickness insurance. 
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Membership grew almost without 
interruption. In 1900 it was as high 
as 680,000, in 1904 a million, and 
today the membership is four and 
a half millions. 

The power of the political workers’ 
party, however, rose even more rap- 
idly and, in this respect, the German 
labor movement differs fundamen- 
tally from the English and American 
movements. The difference is ex- 
plained by the fact that the German 
worker had to fight for fundamental 
political rights even after the aboli- 
tion of the anti-socialist law and 
up to the world war. Universal 
and equal suffrage did not exist in 
the greatest of German states, 
Prussia. Freedom of coalition of 
the workers was still limited by 
law and further limitation of the 
right was repeatedly attempted by 
the dominant classes. The unions 
therefore were deprived of the pos- 
sibility of unhampered development 
and representation of their interests. 

Through the political party the 
trade unions expected to attain their 
rights. The party was to them the 
political and parliamentary repre- 
sentation of a fighting labor army 
with which they themselves co- 
operated, another wing, independent 
and equal in rights. 

In their own field, in the domain of 
the representation of economic in- 
terests, the German trade unions 
have evolved a fighting tactic based 
upon penetrating observation of the 
economic organization and of the 
transformation and amalgamation of 
economic enterprises. In case of 
strike their members are entitled 
to strike relief, in proportions fixed 
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by the statutes. Each worker is 
assured of legal protection in case 
of dispute with the employer. Even 
in case of sickness and unemploy- 
ment the unions grant relief, and 
many of them have excellently work- 
ing insurance schemes. Foremost 
in this respect stands the typographi- 
cal union, one of the few unions 
which provide even insurance for the 
disabled. 

In 1924 the total expenses of the 
unions for relief, economic struggles 
and educational purposes amounted 
to: Travel benefits, 226,925 marks; un- 
employment relief, 3,947,739 marks; 
sick relief, 3,201,262 marks; relief 
for the disabled, 425,445 marks; 
death relief, 947,142 marks; other 
types of relief including insurance 
for change of domicile and emer- 


gency cases, 1,198,059 marks; legal 
protection 398,039 marks, and strike 


and other economic fighting 
measures, 16,685,946 marks. 

With the end of the war and 
the rebuilding of the German state 
upon democratic foundations the 
trade unions advanced into a new 
position. Already during the war 
the laws limiting the right of coalition 
had been abolished and before the 
outbreak of the revolution the entre- 
preneurs recognized the trade unions 
as the qualified representatives of 
the working class. Later on this 
recognition was legally ratified by 
the work-council law. Cooperation 
with the National Economic Council 
and with other economic organs; 
participation, finally, in the work 
of the International Labor Bureau 
have brought to the German trade 
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unions numerous new tasks of ga 
socio-political and economic nature. 
The duties are of such a character 
that only a central organization can 
do them justice; the importance of 
the General German Federation of 
Trade Unions finds itself substan- 
tially increased. 

The federative administration is 
attended to by fifteen members, 
seven of whom are permanently 
salaried officials. The total of the 
working force in the bureaus of the 
Federation consists of about forty 
male and female employees, to whom 
should be added about ten regional 
secretaries in different parts of the 
country. In the biggest unions the 
number of employees in central, as 
well as regional and local offices, is 
considerably larger. Side by side 
with the Federation bureau there 
exists a special publishing house for 
the preparation and distribution of 
trade union literature. The Federa- 
tion has set up housing commission 
which is the central organ of the 
unions for the safeguarding of the 
workers’ interests in the housing 
questions. The “Bank for Workers, 
Employees and  Functionaries’’ 
(Bank der Arbeiter, Angestellten und 
Beamten) presents another newly 
created organization for trade unions. 
The stimulus and example for that 
institution were derived from the 
corresponding trade union organi- 
zations (labor banks) in the United 
States. 

As a new phenomenon the pro- 
fessional organization of salaried em- 
ployees which before the war had 
hardly any larger significance de- 















serves attention. Today the func- 
tionaries and salaried employees have 
even separate federations of their 
unions. Both are connected with 
the General German Federation of 
Trade Unions and with it form a 
unit represented at the Amsterdam 
International. Of the two federa- 
tions that of the organized salaried 
employees is the largest with a 
membership of about 400,000. The 
membership of the General German 
Federation of Trade Unions, that is 
of all the trade unions composed 
of manual workers, amounted to 
4,564,163 in 1924; of these 921,140 
were women workers. While the 
four and a half million members 
belonged to the forty unions affiliated 
with the General German Federation 
of Trade Unions as many as 3,824,711 
are distributed in the following major 
organizations: (1924) Metal workers, 
889,063; textile workers, 425,510; 
factory workers, 394,894; building 
trades, 362,481; wood workers, 
323,175; transport workers, 310,948; 
mine workers, 229,956; railwaymen, 
202,689; communal labor and labor 
in state service, 187,205; agricultural 
laborers, 147,650; clothing workers, 
99,269; shoemakers, 91,756; car- 
penters, 87,045 and tobacco workers, 
73,066. 

Since new fields of activity opened 
themselves for the union within the 
last few years the need for an edu- 
cational system for the training of 
the necessary forces for successful 
work became evident. Thus new 
educational institutions such as 
“Schools of Economics’ (Wirt- 
schaftsschulen) in Berlin and Dus- 
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seldorf and the “Labor Academy” 
in Frankfurt-on-the-Main were 
founded in addition to the already 
existing schools. Both the “School 
of Economics” and the “Labor 
Academy”’ offer courses of instruc- 
tion running for a year and in- 
tended to give to the union officials 
the necessary theoretical knowledge 
in the field of economics and law. 
The systematic integration of the 
already existing institutions for 
workers’ education presents an im- 
portant field for the future efforts 
of the national central office. How- 
ever, much can be done, in this 
respect, through the independent 
work of the individual unions. 
Just as the German unions while 
engaged in the building of their own 
inner organization never lost sight 
of the movement as a whole and 
thus became big national federations, 
so they recognized, at an early date, 
.the need of relation between the 
nationally separated labor organi- 
zations and the need for mutual 
international assistance. Scarcely 
had the anti-socialist law been abol- 
ished and open activity on the part 
of the German trade organizations 
been made possible when already 
connection with the neighboring 
states and other industrial states 
was established. As early as 1897 
the General Commission was able 
to report that the German trade 
unions had given help to the English 
“engineers” then engaged in a strug- 
gle by sending a sum of 270,000 
marks. Outstanding among the nu- 
merous proofs of international com- 
radeship is the following: In 1909, 
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at the moment of the general Swed- 
ish lock-out they sent the sum of 
two million marks to the struggling 
comrades and granted them in ad- 
dition a loan of one-half million 
marks. We do not mean to imply 
that the German organizations were 
always the givers; during the trying 
times of the 1923 inflation when 
their funds melted away over night 
their comrades in foreign parts gave 
ample material proofs of class soli- 
darity. The German unions will 
always think gratefully of the help 
given by the organizations belonging 
to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions in Amsterdam, as well 
as by the United States. They had, 
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however, scarcely come through the 
bleak days of their own catastrophe 
when the brother organizations in 
Denmark were confronted by a lock- 
out. And again our unions brought 
together the sum of 1,316,544 marks 
in order to help that struggle which 
finally ended by the triumph of the 
Danish unions, a triumph partly 
due to the cooperation of the inter- 
national workers’ organizations. In 
the future the national central or- 
granization of the German unions 
will work with all its might in order 
to perfect the international relation- 
ship of the unions, true to its aim 
to set up against international capi- 
talism the front of internationally 
united labor. 


UNIVERSAL CONFERENCE AT STOCKHOLM 
Worrs M. Tippy 


Executive Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


ERE was held at Stockholm 

last August the greatest con- 

ference of the churches in 
modern times, probably the greatest 
since the Council of Nicea in the 
fourth century. All questions of 
doctrine and church polity upon 
which there could not be unity 
were excluded. The agenda centered 
exclusively upon practical social 
problems: The relation of the 
churches to industry, war, inter- 
racial cooperation, education, and 
social questions such as child labor, 


unemployment, sex and divorce, 
crime, leisure, the youth movement, 
and the drink problem. 

The conference consisted of ap- 
proximately six hundred delegates 
representing churches of thirty-seven 
nations and thirty-one major com- 
munions. These included the 
national churches of England, 
Sweden, Norway, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, the great free churches of 
America, Great Britain, France and 
the British Dominions, the Lutheran 
bloc of central Europe representing 
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sixty million communicants, the 
Eastern or Holy Orthodox Church 
representing one hundred million 
communicants,! and smaller com- 
munions from many other lands. 

The conference faced almost in- 
superable difficulties. These great 
communions had never met together 
and did not understand each other’s 
national backgrounds or religious 
practices and points of view. All 
addresses had to be given or inter- 
preted in three languages, English, 
French and German. The misunder- 
standings and fears of the war, and 
its legacy of entanglements which 
now exist over Europe, had to be 


overcome. 

Observers at a distance who judge 
the conference by its formal state- 
ments are inevitably misled. Its 


statements are of minor importance. 
The great fact is that the conference, 
representing possibly two hundred 
and fifty million Christians actually 
came together, that the deliberations 
were on such a high plane, that the 
conference agreed on a social plat- 
form which is forward looking, that 
it voted to establish a continuation 
committee to which was entrusted 
the organization of an international 
institute for social and religious re- 
search and arrangements for sub- 
sequent conferences. 

The hope was expressed that the 
Roman Catholic Church, the great 
mother church, would participate in 
subsequent conferences. It was 
recognized by all that the churches 
can never exert their real influence 
for creating a better and more 
Christian social order, and for re- 
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moving the evils which burden hu- 
man life, until they act concertedly. 
As was said by Bishop Brent in one of 
the great addresses of the con- 
ference, the churches could deter- 
mine the moral standards of the 
nations with respect to war if they 
were to speak as one voice. I 
personally believe that this larger 
joint action on social problems will 
come because it is so necessary and 
so Christian, and that it will include 
the Jews. As a matter of fact, 
there will be an effort by the World 
Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the churches to 
unite against war not only Chris- 
tians and Jews but Islam and the 
religious organizations of India, Ja- 
pan and China. If they join hands 
with Labor against war its end will 
be in sight. 

In what was said about the state- 
ments of the Universal Conference, 
I do not mean to underestimate 
their value. Labor, I am sure, will 
be interested in the positions taken, 
since they represent a fairly ad- 
vanced position on vital matters and 
especially since they constitute a 
platform of agreement and action. 
I will, therefore, attempt a sum- 
mary of the reports of the different 
commissions of the conference. 

The statement on industry is frank 
and genuine. Its points of view are 
shown by the following sentences: 
“‘A Christian society can only be built 
by men who have the spirit of 
Christ—The Church has to confess 
that she is not without guilt. All 
too lightly has she taken her re- 
sponsibility for the physical and 
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spiritual injury done to human life. 
She has underestimated the power 
of Christ to liberate the whole of 
human life and overcome its evils.” 
The statement demands that all 
shall work and insists that property 
is a social trust. It holds that the 
church can not commit herself to 
specific schemes for reconstructing 
society, since they are constantly 
modified by growing social experi- 
ence. “It is recognized that labor 
has the right to a share in control 
especially where their interests are 
vitally affected. The function of 
industry itself is stated to be, ‘A 
cooperative effort to supply ade- 
quately the needs of all, and so 
for all create the material conditions 
requisite for’ personal spiritual life, 
which is the highest of all values.’ ” 


The report on industry also at- 
tacks the evil of child labor which 
is called “international in its effects.” 
Concerning unemployment, it speaks 
of “the manufacture of unemploy- 
ables’; and that “the evils of un- 
employment are intolerable to the 


moral sense. The causes must be 
sought and removed. The problem 
of unemployment must not be re- 
garded as insoluble.” Speaking of 
the function. of the church in such 
reforms the report says: ““The Chris- 
tian Church has not by herself to 
carry out programs of reform, but 
to impart the life giving spirit to 
them and take part in them where 
desirable.” This statement has in 
mind a church fighting for the more 
abundant life of humanity, inspiring 
individuals and nations to social 
action, and wherever possible as, 
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for example, in the abolition of 
child labor, taking an active part in 
specific efforts. 

With regard to the drink problem 
the conference appointed a special 
commission. The great majority of 
the delegates came from lands where 
wine and beer are drunk as freely 
as tea and coffee. In the great 
banquets given to the conference 
by the city of Stockholm and the 
Swedish Committee, liquors were 
served as a matter of course, al- 
though probably a third of the 
delegates turned down their glasses. 
The interest of the delegates in the 
workings of the American prohibi- 
tion experiment was intense. The 
conference was united in the opinion 
that the evils arising from the use of 
alcoholic liquors are so great in all 
lands, that the churches must teach 
personal sobriety and the sacrifice 
of personal liberty for the common 
good, and that it is the duty of 
government to educate citizens as 
to the dangers of alcohol, and that 
the evils must be brought under 
legislative control. The statement 
on the drink problem, recognizing 
“the exceeding gravity of the prob- 
lems’ urged study of methods being 
used in various countries for the 
control of the evil, a future emphasis 
upon the rights of society rather 
than the rights of the individual, 
that legislation to be effective must 
be “based upon the convictions of 
a majority of the people.” A final 
statement was that “the law of the 
land in which a man dwells be loyally 
and faithfully obeyed so long as it is 
the law.” 












Next to the drink question the 
most absorbing discussions of the 
conference had to do with war. 
These had poignant interest because 
of the sufferings of the peoples 
represented and the expression of 
those sufferings in their delegates. 
There was a delicate courtesy touch- 
ing these matters and an absence of 
personal feelings which revealed how 
truly Christian was the gathering. 

The conference took action favor- 
ing the League of Nations and the 
World Court, and recommending 
that the churches of the various 
countries work for the vigorous sup- 
port of both by their governments. 
As to war itself, considered as an 
institution for the settlement of 
international disputes by physical 
force, the conference took the posi- 
tion that “it is incompatible with 
the mind and method of Christ”; 
that the aggressor in war is the 
nation “that will not arbitrate or 
does not seek due processes of law 
and order’’; but that a nation has an 
inherent right ‘“‘to defend itself 
against aggression and oppression.” 

In the matter of the relations 
of the races of mankind the con- 
ference took courageous ground. 
“From the Christian point of view 
the existence of diverse races is 
a part of God’s plan for mankind— 
the higher and nobler achievements 
of each may contribute to the wel- 
fare of all—an extraordinary unity 
binds mankind together. All races, 
whether developed or backward, are 
possessed of incalculable potential- 
ities of development. The ideal goal 
for mankind is not the speedy 
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obliteration and destruction of di- 
verse races and cultures but rather 
the development of each to its 
greatest perfection in freedom and 
in friendly intercourse, in order that 
each may render its best and highest 
service to the welfare of all.” 
Striking words were said about 
the control of primitive peoples. 
The church should insist that the 
native races however primitive have 
inalienable rights which white men 
must respect. European countries 
exercising control in such countries 
as Africa and Mesopotamia should 
put anend to slavery and to such 
forced labor as is virtually slavery. 
The native races should be wisely 
educated. They should be trained 
for and given independent life as 
soon as they are fit for it. The raw 
materials and natural resources of 
their territories, so essential to 
modern civilization, are indeed to be 
developed, but not for the sole 
benefit of the white man. In a 
word, the ideals of real brotherhood 
and of service should be applied to 
every concrete detail of the relations 
of white nations to undeveloped 
peoples. The crucial point in dealing 
with subject peoples arises from the 
Christian demand for the reversal 
of former policies based on the sup- 
position of an indefinite maintenance 
of foreign domination. Every people 
has the right of self-determination 
and self-government. This problem 
comes most clearly to light in India.” 
Specific mention was made of 
China in the resolutions on races. 
Her development and the wrongs 
she has suffered from exploitation 
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and violation of her customs and 
territory were recounted, and the 
churches of all lands which have 
dealings with China were requested 
to “Urge their respective nations to 
deal with China’s claims and needs 
on the basis of justice and worthi- 
ness.” 

One of the most valuable state- 
ments was that on social and moral 
problems. It has interest to labor 
because it deals with matters vitally 
affecting the welfare of the masses. 
The report calls attention to the 
difficulty of finding satisfaction in 
work due under modern conditions 
to automatic machinery, speciali- 
zation, overpressure and ‘‘the ab- 
sence of a moral ideal governing 
the conception of work.” 

The Christian home is recognized 
as “the foundation of society,” and 


children “the greatest gift of God 


to the home.” With regard to hous- 
ing it is said that “The social and 
moral consequences of insufficient 
and unwholesome housing accom- 
modation are tragical for the life 
of the family. It is the duty of the 
Christian Church to face coura- 
geously the whole problem. The 
solution is difficult because of the 
increased cost of building and the 
higher cost of living but must be 
found. “The Church must not be 
content to urge the removal of slums 
and the provision of good housing 
accommodation at an economic rent. 
Pressure must be brought to bear 
upon public authorities to assist 
building enterprises with this object 
and upon Christian people to incur 
financial sacrifice by uniting in or- 
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ganized efforts to supply the need.” 

The conference stood for the 
equality of the sexes, monogamous 
marriage based upon mutual affec- 
tion and respect, marriage with 
children as its aim, and that di- 
vorce can be recognized only in 
case of adultery. 

With respect to crime the con- 
ference took the point of view of the 
reform of the criminal, probationary 
sentence, especially for first offenders 
and the young, but with a word of 
caution because punishment is also 
‘intended to deter from crime.” 
The physical conditions under which 
the prisoner lives and works must 
be wholesome, and the spiritual and 
moral welfare of delinquents and 
of their families must become a 
great concern of the church. 

The section on leisure recognized 
that the eight-hour day is “‘in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Christ,” 
that one day’s rest in seven is a 
necessity, and it should fall upon the 
Lord’s Day. Every man has his 
right to rest and recreation, which 
the church should support. The 
church also has a duty “to contribute 
to the organization of leisure for 
useful and wholesome ends. Or- 
ganizations which have as their aims 
the moral, intellectual, artistic and 
physical culture of workers and their 
familes ought to be in her program 
of moral and social activity as a 
consequence of her faith. 

The attitude of the conference 
to Labor can be best described 
by a quotation from the message 
which was read and adopted on the 
final day. “In the name of ‘the 
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Son of Man, the Carpenter of Na- 
zareth, we send this message to the 
workers of the world. We thank- 
fully record the fact that even under 
the present difficult conditions, mul- 
titudes of the workers are acting in 
accordance with the principles of 
Jesus Christ. We deplore the causes 


of misunderstanding and estrange- 
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ment which still exist and desire 
to remove them. We share their 
aspirations after a juster social order, 
through which the opportunity shall 
be assured for the development, 
according to God’s design, of the 
full manhood of every man. To 
the realization of this end, we con- 
secrate all our powers.” 


TRADE UNIONISM AND HUMAN HAPPINESS 


Rex B. Hersey, 


University of Pennsylvania 


N NATURE nothing is static. 
We can not remain “put.” One 
invention calls for a dozen more 

to make the first truly effective. So 
it is with the union. Progress both 
in the union and in its external en- 
vironment demands further progress. 
The trade union, then, must ever 
adapt itself to changing times. We 
cannot for a moment feel that it has 
reached the acme of service in bring- 
ing about the eight-hour day, better 
wages and workers’ compensation. 
Even if all employers were unselfish, 
which they are not, and would 
endeavor to effect in_ their 
plants working conditions which 
would leave no cause for complaint, 
there would still remain the fact 
that the great movement of the 
present day is toward cooperation, 
organization and integration rather 
than unlimited competition and 
small-scale industry. Without organi- 


zation, cooperation is obviously im- 
possible. Thus we may rest assured 
that, in the nature of things, the 
trade union will still be required 
as a necessary industrial organi- 
zation of the future. A _ general 
acceptance of this view hinges not 
on its truth but rather on the 
emotions which both the individual 
unions and the labor movement 
as a whole arouse in their own 
members as well as their opponents 
and the general public. These emo- 
tions in turn depend on the funda- 
mental purposes of unionism and 
the skill and tact with which they 
are pursued. 

In view of these facts it behooves 
us to inquire into the ultimate 
goal of unionism. Is unionism 
merely a more or less thoughtless 
response to present day conditions, 
or does it, in addition, contain an 
element of service, an element of 
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ethical attainment that has been 
too little appreciated in the past? 

During the past two years I 
have been assisting in conducting 
researches into the relation of the 
worker to his total situation. During 
the same period I have been lecturing 
to trade union classes in the Phila- 
delphia Labor College. For four 
years previous to that I was in 
Europe trying to appraise justly 
the English and German labor move- 
ments. The results of my experi- 
ences and reflections seem to sug- 
gest that the only safe and justi- 
fiable goal for trade unionism to 
séek is the attainment of that 


elusive ideal “human happiness.” 
Yet in defining this term, I must 
confess that I meet with difficulty; 
no one seems to know exactly what 


constitutes “human happiness” and 
how it may be attained. Some 
of us attain it, but, having once 
possessed it, can never be certain 
that it will not slip overnight from 
our grasp. Sorrow and fear are 
the oldest human emotions and the 
grinding of the machine or the blare 
of the jazzband, if allowed to pursue 
their present custom of providing 
excess of deadening monotonous 
labor with a supposed antidote of 
deadening, thoughtless pleasure, can 
in the long run only increase that 
feeling of desolation, which ever 
lies so near the surface of the 
worker’s consciousness. <A_ better 
answer to our problem must be 
found; but in the last analysis will 
it ever be possible to make the 
individual happiness synonymous 
with the general happiness? 
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In part answer to these ques- 
tions, biologists claim that progress 
ever and ever toward more perfect 
adaptation is an essential. The psy- 
chologists say that all the natural 
cravings and capacities, all the vari- 
ous instincts and sentiments of the 
individual must be reconciliable to 
each other and at the same time 
lie in a coordinated relation to the 
external environment. Physiolo- 
gists, in turn, assert that without 
health and sane physical living, hap- 
piness is impossible. The trade 
unionist of the past, if he held any 
view at all, would likely have said, 
“Shorter hours and better pay.” 
The new trade unionist, while still 
including the old as a_ necessary 
element, has added a new—namely: 
“Industrial democracy and educa- 
tion.” 

This change in union aims means 
that in the American labor move- 
ment there is subtly taking place 
a withdrawal from the largely ma- 
terialistic emphasis to a more or 
less idealistic basis—among thinking 
members at least. Yet in both of 
these union aims, the older as well 
as the new, I believe that we can 
discern much more than the mere 
fact that they are needs in them- 
selves. Better wages, education, in- 
dustrial democracy—all of them are 
merely means to an end, the best 
means that our still slight knowledge 
of human nature permits, and that 
end is the attainment of “human 
happiness’’—not alone for one group, 
but for all workers of the nation. 

No nation can survive, unless it 
both produces and reproduces. These 

















functions form the basis for all 
life and growth. We have in the 
long years of our history added so 
many other social institutions that 
the absolute and fundamental ne- 
cessity for efficient production and 
reproduction is often lost in the 
complexities of our modern life. But 
is not in reality all science, all art, 
all religion, all government, all life 
subordinate to those two simple 
and primary demands? It is true 
that many rarely gifted and unusual 
individuals rise on the wings of 
genius far above a literal observance 
of the demands of either the one 
or the other. Often we mistakenly 
long for a parasitic life of ease, like 
that of many of the unproductive 
sons of the wealthy. It is impos- 
sible to deny that many of the irre- 
sponsible gifted and some of the 
unproductive wealthy are happy in 
their life as they lead it. But their 
happiness is individualistic rather 
than social. It. arises from servile 
subservience to personal whims 
rather than high-minded service to 
our racial needs. At best such hap- 
piness is possible for relatively few 
of our people. The harsh niggardli- 
ness of nature*forces work (produc- 
tion) upon the vast majority; the 
resurgent urge of life within us 
forces love and the cares of a family 
(reproduction.) Nor will the re- 
moval of those{much blamed insti- 
tutions of private property and mar- 
riage remove from the human race 
its responsibility in regard to the 
arduous tasks imposed upon it by 
work and family. 

We can all agree that the man 
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who has lost interest in life cannot 
be happy. It is not so universally 
conceded that he who has many 
interests has the surest opportunity 
for happiness, yet it is true. Indi- 
vidually many things may stimulate 
our interest. Racially, work and 
home are the only two which offer 
opportunities to every man and 
woman. The trade union is racial 
and social rather than individualistic. 
It must of necessity find its oppor- 
tunities of creating interest in the 
many-sided field of production, of 
industry. Yet home and work are 
interdependent functions. Some 
may sacrifice the one for the other; 
some may find solace from the 
boredom of the one in a feverish 
concentration on the other. Work 
usually offers man more chances of 
interest than the home; it is usually 
in the home where woman must 
find her interest and happiness. But 
no clear-cut division is possible. 
With both sexes, lack of interest 
in either home or work destroys the 
racial approach to happiness. The 
trade union then cannot have as its 
goal happiness in work alone. It 
must also discreetly include the 
home. 

Without seeking to discuss human 
happiness at greater length, let us 
briefly inquire as to what changes 
in policy this new unionism requires. 
In general I would say that there 
are two: The first is the assumption 
of joint responsiblity as to (a) dis- 
cipline, (b) efficiency of production 
and elimination of waste, (c) security 
of the individual worker. 

These requirements seem to me 
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to need little explanation. I will 
merely point out that the individual 
worker will hardly obey his own 
chosen leader with alacrity or co- 
operate readily with him in increas- 
ing production, if he feels that his 
means of livelihood may be cut off 
as a result. It is true that a year 
later his real income may be much 
increased. In the meantime he may 
have been half-starved. His fur- 
niture may have been sold; his 
home broken up. A year’s steady 
employment may be required to 
wipe out the debts he has con- 
tracted. The solution of this prob- 
lem alone requires much more co- 
ordinated knowledge of actual con- 
ditions than we at present possess 
and the methods to use are the same 
in general as those required for the 
proper pursuance of the second neces- 
sary change of policy. 

The second change, in my opinion, 
is even more basic than the first 
and is that the trade union must 
recognize the need for better align- 
ment between human nature and 
modern industry. Even if we could 
imagine a change in ownership, going 
so far that the workers themselves 
should own and control the major 
portion of our industries, a large 
part of their life would be no better 
off than it is at present, unless a 
better technique in the relationship 
between man and the machine could 
be worked out. 

The old unionism did not concern 
itself to any great extent with such 
problems; it used guess work or the 
rule of “‘trial and error.” Its reac- 
tions were simple and its methods 
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needed little consideration. In the 
place of this policy there is developing 
a spirit of scientific research, a 
desire to pursue a course guided by a 
knowledge of all the facts in a 
given situation. This development 
is of immense importance to all 
those concerned with modern indus- 
try. The liberal and fair-minded 
employer is interested and receptive; 
the autocratic employer is displeased. 
He fears he will lose much of his 
arbitrary control. The industrial 
psychologist and physiologist are very 
hopeful. 

Formerly the industrial field was 
the most difficult of access for the 
investigator of human nature. The 
employer feared to allow the in- 
vestigator free movement inside the 
portals of his plant and the worker 
feared to allow the investigator free 
access to his inner thoughts. The 
result has been that clinical psy- 
chology and physiology have far 
outdistanced the industrial practices 
of the same sciences. Now, in place 
of a very limited field of observation, 
the possibility of very broad oppor- 
tunities begins to open up. With 
the assistance of the trade union 
the impartial observer has less cause 
for fear of conscious evasion on the 
part of the workers whom his inves- 
tigation concerns. 

The trade union, on the other 
hand, cannot shape its policies to 
meet effectively its new problems 
unless it invokes the aid of the 
trained specialist:—the anthropolo- 
gist, the clinical physiologist, the 
psychopathologist and the psycholo- 
gist. These are the men who 











must investigate the tangled skein 
of human nature and unravel it 
with and for the trade union leader, 
whose attention must ever be con- 
centrated more on the particular 
matters of the moment. If scientists, 
trade unionists and fair-minded em- 
ployers work hand in hand in this 
particular study, where their interests 
certainly are the same, providing 
they are all sincere, we may in the 
next fifty years look forward to a 
change in efficiency and human hap- 
piness that will even outdistance 
the material changes brought about 
by the industrial revolution. 

For example let me illustrate some 
of the changes that have already 
been suggested by scientists’ in- 
vestigations. One of these is that 
our modern day life is built upon an 
entirely false basis. The more we 
rush and bustle, the greater the 
tension we bear, the more we think 
we are accomplishing. Instead of 
utilizing the world-old heritage of 
our physiological organism, we drain 
our energies to the last drop through 
work and worry and never think of 
rest till sickness forces it upon us. 
Even our “relaxations” are pursued 
with a feverish intensity that savors 
of hysteria. A few brief hours at 
night are all we give to relaxation and 
recuperation. Everywhere both em- 
ployers and employees seem afraid 
to practice the principle of natural 
efficiency. Briefly stated, this prin- 
ciple implies that health and output 
are better served by short ener- 
getic periods of endeavor followed 
by moments of complete relaxation. 
Our industry was not built up 
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with this principle in mind. Fa- 
cilities for complete relaxation are 
not easily found in even the most 
modern of our plants. In fact the 
investigations conducted under the 
auspices of the Industrial Research 
Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania seem to represent its 
first thorough application.* In this 
instance, the introduction of rest- 
periods, in which the men were 
taught to lie down and completely 
relax, the majority usually going to 
sleep, increased their average produc- 
tion 15 per cent, and their joy in living 
many fold, as measured by reports 
of their families. It is true that the 
earliest efforts of Taylor recognized 
the need for proper rest, but un- 
fortunately, the difficulty of appli- 
cation and the ease of inciting the 
competitive spirit of man caused 
scientific management to begin its 
attack from an angle that incited 
the dull suspicion of organized labor. 
It is only in the past few years 
and then in isolated cases that we 
have a change taking place in scien- 
tific management that makes it pos- 
sible for organized labor to 
cooperate.t 

A further uncompleted field of 
research, which would be comple- 
mentary to the one just mentioned, is 
the relation of the human mechanism 





*Elion Mayo, “Revery and In- 
dustrial Fatigue’ Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research, December, 1924, Vol. 
3, No. 8, pp. 278-281. 





t Bulletin of Taylor Society, June, 
1925, pp. 132-163. 
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to fatigue and the discovery of 
easily discernible mental and phy- 
siological signs that will aid in our 
preventing fatigue from reaching the 
danger point and causing sickness, 
accidents or unnecessary unrest. 
Much has been accomplished here 
but much remains undone. 

R. H. Tawney, the brilliant Eng- 
lish economist, suggests another in- 
vestigation of equal importance in 
his “‘Acquisitive Society” (pp. 155) 
when he says, “How far economic 
motives are balked today and could 
be strengthened by a different type 
of industrial organization, to what 
extent and under what conditions 
it is possible to enlist in the service 
of industry motives which are not 
purely economic, can be ascertained 
only after a study of the psychology 
of work which has not yet been 
made.” 

These possibilities I have men- 
tioned are only a very, very few 
phases of the many-sided research 
that must go on with the same 
purpose in view; a proper knowledge 
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of mankind -in order that we may 
bring industry into such alignment 
as to promote happiness—rather than 
pessimism, suspicion and a “sense 
of defeat’? for the majority of its 
citizens. Interest in work and home 
is essential, but, alas, we do not 
yet know enough to attain that goal. 

Summary: 

1. The trade unions of the United 
States are in the midst of great 
changes. Policies, tactics, aims, re- 
sponsibilities—all must be gone over 
carefully to see that they fit. 

2. The ultimate end of trade 
union activity is to bring happiness 
to the people of industry, not to 
any one group, but to all. 

3. To accomplish this purpose, 
the unions must cooperate in bringing 
the various sciences that deal with 
the nature of man out of the labora- 
tory and the clinic, out of savage 
wilderness of Ceylon or Africa and 
into industry where their efforts 
and findings can be applied with the 
greatest success. Without research, 
science and education are blind. 














ITHIN the last few weeks 

\¢ the Supreme Court of the 

United States has declared 
the Arizona minimum wage law 
unconstitutional. The only dissent- 
ing voice was that of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. Mr. Justice Holmes voted 
with the majority, but solely on 
the ground that the constitutionality 
of such legislation had been deter- 
mined in the case of Adkins vs. 
Children’s Hospital, the District of 
Columbia. 

Undoubtedly in state after state 
the minimum wage law will now be 
questioned. Probably Arizona will 
repeat the experience of the District 
of Columbia. Women will be dis- 
charged to be rehired again at wages 
from a third to one-half less than 
they were receiving while the law 
was in operation. This, of course, 
will not be true of all women; but 
many will receive such cuts in wages 
and their income will, in conse- 
quence, fall considerably below the 
state estimate of what is essential 
for a minimum decent standard of 
living within its borders. 

The situation forces upon us a 
new definition of the problem of 
women in industry and of their 
wages. There seems to be no im- 
mediate way to prevent hardship 
and loss resulting to individuals 
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from the sudden industrial change 
arising from the decision. The ques- 
tion confronting us concerns the 
steps to take in order gradually to 
offset its effects. 

Some there are, indeed, who rejoice 
in this verdict. They claim that 
it places women upon equal bar- 
gaining terms with men, a position 
to which the suffrage amendment 
has entitled them. They speak in 
the name of the “freedom” of 
women—freedom to work at night, 
if they please, or as long hours or 
for what wages they will. They 
do not realize that freedom to remain 
in the underprivileged group has 
never been denied the women 
covered by wages and hours legis- 
lation. They fail to take into con- 
sideration the disastrous effects upon 
many individuals and upon those 
dependent upon them of a sudden 
reduction in wages and standard of 
living with no social machinery to 
offset this violent change. They 
do not realize that most of these 
women are unorganized. With legis- 
lation no longer setting the standard, 
their wage bargain with the employer 
is an individual one, with all that 
that means of weakness to the 
individual and of undercutting of 
standards of the group. 

Many of the ardent supporters 
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of the minimum wage did not look 
upon it as the ultimate solution 
for the set of problems it endeavored 
to remedy. It was viewed as a 
pragmatic attempt to solve the 
immediate problem. As the general 
well-being of women workers ap- 
proached that of the men such 
legislation could well have given 
way to methods for bettering their 
working conditions obtaining among 
men workers. The change could 
have been gradual with some approxi- 
mation of a socially acceptable wage 
during the process. But the recent 


verdict makes such a process im- 
possible. 

One answer to the decision is to 
go on with the program as it is. 
The Supreme Court has been known 
to change its mind, as, for example, 


in the case of hours legislation for 
women. This program would take 
time, probably until the personnel of 
the court was changed. Meanwhile 
much of the structure of years 
would be demolished, to be slowly 
built up again should a favorable 
opinion be rendered some years from 
now. 

An amendment to the federal 
constitution allowing such legisla- 
tion has also been mentioned. Such 
a proposal would seem daring rather 
than practical in the light of present 
facts. The shift in attitude toward 
the child labor amendment should 
seem sufficient answer to this sug- 
gestion. Not only would a federal 
amendment on the subject of 
women’s work seem highly imprac- 
tical; but it would undoubtedly in- 
crease opposition to the child labor 
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amendment and give comfort to 
the sponsors of the Wadsworth- 
Garrett amendment to _ prohibit 
further amendments to the con- 
stitution. 

Another suggestion has been made, 
that we adopt the Massachusetts 
non-mandatory minimum wage plan. 
This at least gives voice to the 
demand for recognition of the neces- 
sary relationship between wages and 
the cost of living. It provides for 
the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards of living. This of itself is of 
great value in educating public opin- 
ion in the matter of wages. The 
weakness of the Massachusetts plan, 
of course, lies in its lack of pro- 
vision for enforcement. Publishing 
the names of those who fail to pay 
the established minimum may arouse 
public opinion or may simply mean 
that the newspapers carry the names 
of these firms a few additional times. 
Nor can we be sure of the verdict 
of the Supreme Court upon such a 
law. 

Still others there are, those who 
uphold the decision, who urge the 
acceptance of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court. They wish us to 
drop the minimum wage from our 
program. Enough has been said 
of their point of view to answer 
their argument. 

To others the decision of the Su- 
preme Court offers a challenge to 
new analysis of the problems of 
women in industry. As we look at 
the group of working women we 
realize that they are not all alike, 
with similar problems. Leaving out 
of consideration entirely, as pro- 
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tective legislation has always done, 
women in the professional classes, 
we still see four distinct groups 
of working women with entirely 
different types of problems. 

In the first place there are the 
home workers. These women are 
in the weakest bargaining position 
of all of the groups. They suffer 
from all of the evils of individualistic, 
unstandardized, small scale and often 
irregular production. Many times 
they work in competition with the 
machine. Necessity forces a hard 
bargain upon them. Regulation 
even of standards accepted for all 
industrial plants is almost impos- 
sible of enforcement in their case. 
Organization and collective bargain- 
ing seem to be out of the question. 
Restriction of hours is highly diffi- 


cult to enforce and might be inter- 
preted as undue interference with a 
person’s conduct within her own 
home. Legally established wage rates 
seem to be the only feasible pro- 


tection. Such wage rates, deter- 
mined upon by a commission, might 
eventally eliminate hand work per- 
formed in competition with the ma- 
chine and at machine rates. They 
might tend to force out of business 
the marginal producer who exists 
by driving the most unscrupulous 
labor bargain. If, when this oc- 
curred—there remained any home 
work, there would be fair chance 
that its remuneration would approxi- 
mate a minimum standard of living. 

Another group of women in indus- 
try comprise working mothers em- 
ployed outside their homes. That 
they are a separate and distinct 
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problem has been called to our 
attention by the recent publication 
of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, entitled, “Casual Factors in 
Infant Mortality.” Based on over 
23,000 cases whose records were 
gathered by most careful methods in 
eight American cities, this study 
shows that, regardless of the amount 
of income, there is a direct correla- 
tion between the work of the mother 
and the rate of infant mortality.* 
In other words, the work of the 
mother does increase the possibility 
of death of the infant. There seems 
to be but one answer to this fact, 
viz., that the mothers of small 
children have no place in industry. 
Where their husbands are living 
and at home we are driven logically 
to the need for adequate wages to 
the man to support his family. 
Where the husband is dead or a 
deserter, adequate mothers’ allow- 
ances, or pensions as they are some- 
times termed, are called for, not as 
a charity but as the most efficient 
method that the state can devise 
for raising the children. 

Nor is the evil of working outside 
the home confined to the mothers 
of infants. In another study by the 
Children’s Bureau entitled, ‘“Child- 
ren of Working Mothers,” are shown 
other effects upon the family of 
the work of mothers outside the 
home. They are seen in terms of 
truancy from school, juvenile court 


*A review of this publication was 
given in an article entitled, ‘“ Low 
Wages and Murder” by James O’ Con- 
nell, in the American Federationist for 
June, 1926. 
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records and general disorganization 
of the children. No protective labor 
legislation would seem to answer the 
problems of this group of women, 
but rather provision for adequate 
income for their maintenance while 
rearing their families. 

Still a third group of women 
in industry comprise the temporary 
workers, those to whom the job 
is the mere vestibule from their 
father’s home to that of their hus- 
band. Not particularly interested 
in their work, with little sense of 
the solidarity or common problems 
of their group, they tend to break 
down labor standards of women or 
of men with whom they come into 
competition. How to touch them 
we do not know. The minimum 
wage has helped to prevent them 
from undercutting their fellow em- 
ployees. What methods shall be 
undertaken now to secure the same 
ends is a problem. How to change 
their psychology is the question. 
Perhaps their difficulty is tied up 
with that of the final type to which 
we need to give separate con- 
sideration. 

This last group comprises perma- 
nent women workers. They may 
be married or unmarried. Marriage 
of itself does not alter their problem 
save where it introduces that of 
children. They may have always 
intended to work or, having started 
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out as temporary employees gradu- 
ally have settled into permanency. 
With the growing appreciation of 
their legal adulthood through the 
slow changes arising from the suffrage 
amendment with the expanding oc- 
cupational opportunities for women, 
and with the continually increasing 
woman membership in the trade 
unions, the problem of these workers 
should grow more like that of the 
men who are their fellow employees. 

The wages of this group, partly 
influenced by the competition of the 
temporary workers, will also in many 
cases decline materially as a result 
of the Arizona decision. They may 
drag down men’s wages in the pro- 
cess. For them the Supreme Court 
seems to leave no answer but that of 
collective bargaining. The task of 
organizing them is tremendous, par- 
ticularly as they must carry along 
with them those with the psychology 
of the temporary worker and must 
at times compete with the working 
mother or even the home worker. 

If we can not help those who are 
meeting the brunt of the sudden 
wage changes arising from the Su- 
preme Court decision, at least by 
redefining our problem and by de- 
velping programs to meet the de- 
mands of the distinct groups involved 
perhaps we can move forward to 
better control of the whole problem 
of women in industry. 
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terested in the progress of 

American workers’ education, 
the action taken annually by the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on this subject con- 
stitutes milestones of historic sig- 
nificance. The workers’ educational 
program of the Atlantic City con- 
vention which adjourned the middle 
of October last was no exception. 
This convention may properly be 
added to the growing list of workers’ 
education milestones which already 
include Cincinnati, Portland, and 
El Paso. Atlantic City, furthermore, 
completes a cycle in the development 
of this movement in the United 
States which will be of interest to all 
those who have watched this effort 
at self-education on the part of the 
workers emerge from a rather vague 
dream to definite reality and become 
a dynamic cultural movement of the 
workers. 

Just six years ago the American 
Federation of Labor held its thirty- 
ninth annual convention in Atlantic 
City, hardly nine months before the 
Armistice had brought the Great 
War to a close. It was a critical 
period in our national life. Labor, 


TT THOSE who are vitally in- 


with the other groups in our land, 
faced the question of reconstruction 
and the re-establishment of our in- 





stitutions upon a peace basis. But 
labor, in particular, faced the prob- 
lems of phenomenal growth and new 
functions which were largely the 
heritage of the World War and our 
participation in it. And it was in 
acceptance to the new responsibili- 
ties arising out of these new prob- 
lems that American labor turned its 
attention to workers education as a 
method of informing their member- 
ship about its new opportunities and 
responsibilities. 

It is against this background of 
war’s reconstruction program that one 
must view the action taken by the 
Atlantic City convention six years 
ago with reference to workers’ educa- 
tion. The activities briefly are these: 
The delegates to the St. Paul con- 
vention the year before had author- 
ized the Executive Council to inves- 
tigate the experiments in workers’ 
education that had grown up in the 
various industrial centers and report 
to the Atlantic City convention. 
This was done. In this report cen- 
tral labor unions were urged to secure 
representation on Boards of Educa- 
tion and “through the presentation 
of a popular demand for increased 
facilities for adult education to make 
every effort to obtain from the public 
schools liberally conducted classes 
in English, public speaking, 


par- 
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liamentary law, economics, indus- 
trial legislation, history of in- 
dustry, and the trade union move- 
ment, and any other subjects that 
may be requested by a sufficient 
number, such classes to be offered at 
times and places which would make 
them available to workers.’”’ In cases 
where labor could not secure this 
cooperation it was urged to organize 
its own study classes with as much 
cooperation from the public schools 
system as possible. This report, with 
additional recommendations for 
classes in English for non-English 
speaking persons, and for the inves- 
tigation of the matter of selecting for 
publication of text-books appro- 
priate for classes for workers was 
adopted unanimously by that con- 
vention. 


How very much has been achieved 
since that report and that conven- 


tion in 1919! Workers’ colleges and 
study classes, resident labor colleges, 
the Workers Education Bureau it- 
self, summer schools, institutes, re- 
gional conferences, state directors, 
traveling tutors, educational direc- 
tors, exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents’ publications, national confer- 
ences—indeed, practically the whole 
of what constitutes the workers’ edu- 
cation movement in the United 
States, with few exceptions, have 
been begun within this six year 
period since the convention met first 
at Atlantic City. It is for this 
reason that the events which took 
place at this same place this year 
have a special bearing both to the 
past and the future of the American 
movement. 
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First among the events of the con- 
vention must be placed the report 
of the Executive Council to the con- 
vention and especially those pages 
which deal with the whole subject of 
education. Compared with the en- 
tire report this section on education 
is one of the longest and most repre- 
sentative. In the pages devoted to 
the specific subject of adult workers’ 
education are to be found a discus- 
sion of such subjects as the Workers 
Education Bureau, Fourth National 
Convention, Workers’ Colleges, 
Study Classes, and Educational Com- 
mittees, Publications, Education 
Week, Library, Cooperation, Re- 
search, Samuel Gompers’ Fellow- 
ship, International Summer Schools. 
This report, in turn, was referred 
to the convention committee on 
education under the able chairman- 
ship of J. P. Noonan, president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America, and 
a member of the Executive Council 
of the Federation. After the usual 
hearings and open conference ses- 
sions, this committee made its report 
to the convention on two successive 
days, the ninth and tenth days of its 
proceedings. The sections which deal 
with workers’ education were re- 
ported and adopted on the ninth 
day. After reviewing the significant 
step taken at the El Paso convention 
in providing for the support of the 
bureau by per capita contributions 
of the national and international 
unions, and the subsequent action 
of these organizations, the committee 
report continues: 

“We fully recognize that it is indis- 
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pensable to the future of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and the 
Workers Education Bureau that 
every national and international 
union join in this fundamental serv- 
ice, for as our Federation relies on 
educational methods it is of the 
utmost importance that all organi- 
zations share in the burdens of this 
educational work. We shall fur- 
thermore give substance to the well- 
known counsel of Samuel Gompers, 
that ‘Whatever progress the Ameri- 
can movement makes in the future 
will rest upon an educational basis.’ 
We recommend, therefore, these or- 
ganizations that have become active 
members of this bureau and strongly 
urge all other unions to cooperate 
actively in its essential work.” 

At this moment, and before the 
report of the committee had been 
adopted, President Green, who had 
been chairman of the committee on 


education at El Paso, arose from his 
chair on the platform and, with great 
dignity and compelling earnestness, 
said in part: 

“T regard the work of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau as highly im- 


portant. We must rely upon edu- 
cation in a very large measure for 
the advancement and development 
of our great movement. We must, 
through education, carry the message 
of organized labor to the members of 
organized labor. It must be carried 
through a Department of Educa- 
tion, under the control, guidance and 
authority of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This department 
might well be regarded as an arm of 
our great movement, and we want to 
make that arm strong, we want to 
strengthen it through affiliation of 
all national and international bodies, 
in the Workers Education Bureau.” 


The new constitution of the bureau 
adopted at the Philadelphia conven- 
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tion in April was next considered, 
but is was on the important question 
of the development of study classes 
and the appointment of educational 
committees that the committee 
brought forth definite recommenda- 
tions to the delegates that every 
effort be made to extend the number 
of the classes over the country for 
the “free and impartial study” of 
such subjects as are of interest to 
the workers. And, as the report 
adds: 

“We recommend to the national 
and international unions, the crea- 
tion of educational committees and 
to state federations of labor the 
establishment of educational depart- 
ments and the appointment of edu- 
cational directors to cooperate with 
the Workers Education Bureau in 
the extension of this important edu- 
cational service.” 

One striking suggestion is made in 
this section of the report which has 
escaped the attention of many stu- 
dents of this question, but is of the 
utmost importance to the future of 
the trade union movement. The 
committee joins heartily in endorsing 
the suggestion that— 

“National and international 
unions give consideration to the 
establishment of training classes for 
all new members of trade unions for 
their instruction in the aims, ideals 
and achievements of the American 
trade union movement.” 


It does not require a great deal 
of imagination to realize what it 
would mean to the trade union 
movement if each new member as 
he was enrolled in his respective 
union was required to become 
familiar with the history and aim 
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of the labor movement as one of the 
conditions of full active membership. 
In the further recommendations un- 
der this section was the provision of 
mass education, through forum lec- 
tures and the motion picture, for the 
great body of the membership who 
do not attend classes and the devel- 
opment of institutes and summer 
schools. By this full consideration 
of the question we can estimate 
something of the awareness of the 
committee on all the major prob- 
lems that form the substance of the 
movement in this country at the 
present time. 

One of the phases of workers’ 
education, furthermore, to which a 
great deal of thought and considera- 
tion has been given since the estab- 
lishment of the bureau has been the 


Workers’ Bookshelf, and the various 
pamphlet and syllabus series. It 
was particularly gratifying to have 
the committee in its report on this 
subject express the appreciation of 
labor on this matter in generous 


terms. “The publication of books 
and pamphlets by the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau,” reads the report, 
“fs an achievement of the first order. 
It is a service of immeasurable value 
to the American Labor movement. 
The success with which these pub- 
lications have been received has 
demonstrated not only that workers 
will read, but that there is a desire 
for the best that has been thought 
and done, that there is an eagerness 
for those interpretations of our mod- 
ern industrial society which labor 
has done so much to create. The 
Workers’ Bookshelf is a contribution 
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to our labor literature, it is as well a 
part of our national storehouse of 
knowledge. We commend to the 
movement the publications of the 
Workers Education Bureau for their 
study.” 

Similarly in discussing our as- 
sistance in preparing a reading list 
on labor problems for the local com- 
mittees on education to take to the 
public libraries to be checked during 
National Education Week, the con- 
vention committees’ references to the 
bureau were as emphatic as they 
were generous in praise. Likewise 
our response to the request of the 
president for the assistance of the 
bureau in directing specific studies 
upon which the labor movement 
needs dependable data and research 
information, brought forth commen- 
dation of the bureau. 

The committee concluded its re- 
port on the subject of workers’ edu- 
cation with a most proper reference 
to the Samuel Gompers’ Fellowship 
which will provide for the exchange 
of students between the Mexican and 
American trade union movement 
yearly and alternately, and with 
whole-hearted support of interna- 
tional summer schools of working 
men and women for the free and im- 
partial study of national and inter- 
national problems as of service in 
promoting international under- 
standing. 

If I were to summarize the events 
of the Atlantic City convention and 
its effect upon the future of Ameri- 
can workers’ education, I should say 
that the gains of the El Paso conven- 
tion had been made secure, that the 















services and functions of the bureau 
had been accepted by the labor 
movement and that workers’ educa- 
tion had in the words of President 






“PA LK about stubborn facts! They 

are but babes besides stubborn 
theories.” As we look back upon 
wage theories of the past, we can 
well understand the statement made 
by Matthew Woll, at the Atlantic 
City convention, in the discussion 
of the new wage statement of the 
Federation. ‘Indeed,’ he said, “I 
am led to believe that the less we 
have to do with theory in these mat- 
ters the better off we are, because 
we find ourselves confronted with 
all sorts of conditions, circumstances 
and environments, and we find often 
times that theory will lead us no- 
where, while our crude judgment 
expressed in trade union activities 
has gained more for us.” 

Wage theories of the past, although 
put forth as cold, abstract, eternal 
truths, inherent in the ‘“‘nature’’ of 
“economic law” have, as a matter 
of fact, inevitably carried the con- 
clusion that it was futile and im- 
possible to better the condition of the 
wage earners. The step from the 
demonstration of the inevitability 
of current economic conditions to 
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Green been made an arm of the labor 
movement. 
four years of educational service, 
who could have expected more! 
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In a little more than 





their eminent rightness was a short 
one, and economics was indeed a 
“dismal science” so long as it held 
to these theories. For although the 
three most important of these wage 
theories—the subsistence theory or 
the “iron law’ of wages; the wages- 
fund theory; and the specific marginal 
productivity theory—differ widely in 
their approaches and reasoning, they 
are unanimous in their conclusion 
that it is futile, impossible, and 
even wicked, to attempt to better 
the condition of the worker through 
raising his wages. 

An explanation of these theories 
will show how far removed from 
their spirit and method is the wage 
statement of the Federation at its 
last convention. The theories of 
the past were all arguments against 
the control of wages; the program of 
the present is a realistic attempt 
not only to raise the real wage of the 
worker but to raise it not at the 
expense but the enrichment of all 
society. 

The “Iron Law” of Wages—The 
first of these theories, the subsistence 
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theory, was a sad combination of 
the “law” of supply and demand, 
and the Malthusian doctrine of popu- 
lation. Wages, like rent or profit, 
were determined automatically by 
the meeting on the market-place of 
the supply of labor and the demand 
for labor. If the demand was high 
and labor was scarce, labor might 
command a high price; if labor 
became more plentiful, wages were 
bound to go down. Now, it was in 
the very nature of things, according 
to this iron-clad theory, that labor 
should be plentiful. For when wages 
were high, there was an immediate 
increase in the size of. the workmen’s 
families, and when these increased 
numbers appeared on the labor mar- 
ket they brought down the price of 
labor. When the price of labor 
was sufficiently brought down to 
the barest subsistence level, the size 
of the family would decrease; labor 
would, by reason of its diminished 
numbers, command a higher price, 
would then again because of ita 
higher price increase its numbers— 
and so on in a sad and vicious 
see-saw. This “natural’’ or “mar- 
ket” price of labor is “that price 
which is necessary to enable the 
laborers, one with another, to subsist 
and perpetuate their race without 
increase or diminution”. 

The awe-inspiring names of Adam 
Smith, Robert Malthus and David 
Ricardo, spared this theory from the 
riddling which its fallacious reasoning 
and imperfect observation deserve. 
It is immediately obvious that, in 
the first place, the market for labor 
does not—even over long periods of 
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time—work so automatically and 
smoothly. The demand for labor is 
not a general demand; it is specific 
as to the type of labor, the training, 
the technique and the location of the 
labor supply. The supply of labor 
depends upon equally specific fac- 
tors. Now, even if the working- 
man’s “natural instincts” for “re- 
production” are governed solely by 
his income, the increased supply 
of labor which results from the high 
rate of wages would not come upon 
the labor market for another fifteen 
or twenty years—during which time 
the size of the demand may have 
materially changed. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, in the highly indus- 
trialized countries, the actual state 
of affairs has disproved this theory 
of population. Higher wage levels 
do not lead to larger families; quite 
the contrary. “The edge of the 
jaws of the theory may be of iron, 
but their substance is of more brittle 
stuff.” 

Curiously enough, this subsistence 
theory is the basis of the Marxian 
theory of surplus value. Marx ac- 
cepts the assumption that under 
the existing system of preduction, 
the worker will receive only a sub- 
sistence wage. He then goes on to 
demonstrate that the value of the 
worker’s product is larger than this 
wage, and that the surplus value is 
paid out to other, non-productive 
factors. 

The “‘Wage-Fund” Theory. An- 
other explanation in ‘economic sci- 
ence” or “economic law” was ad- 
vanced in the nineteenth century to 
explain—and to justify—the sub- 














sistence level of wages in the “wage- 
fund” theory. According to this 
theory “there is, for any country, 
at any time, a sum of wealth set 
apart for the payment of wages. 
This fund is a portion of the aggre- 
gate capital of the country.” This 
fund may vary from time to time 
“with the conditions of industry 
and the habits of the people, but 
at any given time the amount of 
the wage-fund under the existing 
conditions, is determined in the 
amount of capital. The wage-fund 
having at any given time been deter- 
mined for that time, the rate of 
wages will be determined by the 
number of persons then applying for 
employment. If they be more, wages 
will be low; if they be fewer, wages 
will be high.” 

If one group of workers did ad- 
vance its wages, it was at the 
expense of another group. If the 
working-class as a whole temporarily 
overdrew its portion of the capital 
fund, it would be at the expense 
of the proper return to capital and 
land—with the disastrous result that 
the total fund of the community 
through failure of proper returns 
for the profit incentive, would be 
materially reduced. 

The only remedy, according to 
this theory, open to the workers was 
the reduction of their numbers. If 
a combination of the wages-fund 
and the iron-law were then made, it 
would be seen that it was inevitable 
that they should increase rather 
than decrease their numbers. An 
eminent English economist wrote, 
as late as 1874: “The margin for the 
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possible improvement of the (wage 
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earners’ lot) is confined within nar- 
row barriers which can not be passed, 
and the problem of their elevation is 
hopeless. As a body they will not 
rise at all. . ” 

The Specific Productivity Theory. 
In the last of these theories, curiously 
enough, the argument proved not 
that nature was cruel and that 
the worker had no relief, but that, 
on the contrary, labor was now being 
paid its just share, for labor’s wage 
was determined by its contribution 
to production. This theory went 
by the awe-inspiring name of the 
“marginal productivity theory.”’ The 
supposition that labor gets “just 
what it deserves” is based on the 
assumption of a perfect competitive 
society. “Employers are constantly 
competing with each other for labor- 
ers and laborers are engaged in a 
similar competition for jobs. 
Through this double process it comes 
about that the rate of wages is 
fixed by the laborer’s productivity. 
For, if the laborer were paid less 
than he produced, his employer 
would pocket an unearned surplus; 
a desire to appropriate this would 
cause other employers to bid for 
the services of the laborer, and this 
process would continue until the 
whole of this surplus had been 
added to the laborer’s wage.”’ And 
of course the same process would hold 
if the laborer tried to pocket an 
“unearned surplus.” 

Obviously, this theory assumes 
perfect competition, which, needless 
to say, does not and never did exist. 
It assumes a simpler organization 
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of society in which information as to 
wages, “unearned surpluses” and 
productivity is more easily available; 
it assumes that the specific share 
of each worker in our intricate 
mechanized processes can be deter- 
mined, and it assumes that the 
employer does pay what he can pay. 
If market value is substituted for 
the idea of contribution to produc- 
tion, a “vicious circle” of reasoning 
is evident: The worker gets for his 
work the market price that he is 
able to command. 

Substituting a Program for a 
Theory. And yet these theories were 
accepted not only as eternal verities, 
comparable with “laws” of “nature” 
but they became powerful argu- 
ments in the hands of the employing 
class against trade unionism, factory 
legislation, restriction of child labor— 
as if this “natural law” did not 
carry within itself the seeds of cor- 
rection if it were violated. Echoes 
of all these theories, of their loose 
terminology abound in popular argu- 
ment today, and the trade unionist 
is confronted with high-faluting, my- 
sterious phrases like “laws of supply 
and demand” “‘economic laws,’”’ and 
so on. Small wonaer, then, that 
the trade unionist was suspicious of 
wage theories. Even the “golden 
law” of wages, formulated in the 
richer, more generous bounds of 
early American industrialism, which 
attempted to prove that every rise 
in wages would lead to a higher 
standard of living, which in turn 
would require more leisure and a 
more even division of work amongst 
all workers was looked upon with 
skepticism. 
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In place of theories, the American 
trade unionist from time to time 
adopted various slogans, as rallying- 
cries for their programs. But in 
the light of recent economic research, 
a “fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work” has been shown capable of 
too divergent interpretations; a 
“living wage’ is open to the same 
doubt, and besides, to some, seemed 
to place an emphasis on society’s 
debt to its workers, instead of on 
the workers’ contribution to society. 

The new wage statement* is neither 
a hard-and-fast theory nor a cover-all 
slogan. It commits itself to no 
single “productivity” “lump of 
wages” or “lump of work” theory; 
it does not deal in vague terms 
of supply and demand. Instead, it 
leaves an open field for investigation 
as to the income derived by society 
from more efficient methods of pro- 
duction, in which the worker has had 
his share; it suggests that the enor- 
mous waste—largely attributable to 
management—could be eliminated 
and a larger product made available; 
and lastly it proclaims labor’s right 
to share in this increased productiv- 
ity, in the form of increased wages 
and shorter hours, as well as a voice 
in the methods and technique of 
production. 


*The lines of a possible investi- 
gation, have, to some extent, been 
forecast in a little book issued by 
the Workers’ Bookshelf, published for 
the Workers Education Bureau of 
America. The book, significantly 
enough, bears the title ‘The Control 
of Wages” and was written by two 
instructors in the Amherst Classes 
for Workers, Walton Hamilton and 


Stacy May. 











FTER a preliminary showing 
in Washington, D. C., the 
Organizing and Union Label 

Campaign began sustained work in 
five states—Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, California and Pennsylvania, 
and is now in full swing. 

A unit consisting of an advance 
man, a moving picture machine and 
operator, and a lecturer, will cam- 
paign in each state. An itinerary in 
each state will be mapped out in 
accord with plans made by the local 
central bodies. In Minnesota the 
campaign began in St. Paul, Novem- 
ber 15, and will swing around the 
state, returning to St. Paul, and then 
the unit will move to Towa. 

In Wisconsin the campaign began 
in Milwaukee, November 16, and 
after moving throughout the state 
will be transferred to Michigan. 
The campaign will begin in California, 
probably November 22, and from 
that state the unit will be transferred 
to Oregon. A unit was sent into 
Pennsylvania, November 29, and from 
Pennsylvania will be transferred to 
New York. It is planned to keep 
the unit in the opening city only one 
day, but to permit them to remain 
in other localities a length of time 
dependent upon the wishes of the 
local labor group and the response 
to the organization-education cam- 
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paign. The lecturers are provided 
by the cooperating national and 
international organizations. The 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union has 
delegated G. W. Disney, who will be 
the lecturer with the Minnesota unit. 
The United Garment Workers has 
delegated E. Kauffman lecturer for 
the Wisconsin unit. The Photo- 
Engravers have selected Harry Koch 
lecturer for the Illinois unit. The 
Cigar’ Makers International Union 
selected Philip Montis lecturer for 
the Pennsylvania unit and E. A. van 
Horne for the California unit. 
Many additions have been made 
to the moving picture since the 





A SCENE FROM “LABOR’S REWARD” 
showing at the Atlantic City con- 


vention. These changes make the 
picture much more comprehensive. 
There are now 4,000 feet of film 
in the picture, “Labor’s Reward,” 
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and 2,000 feet of film dealing with 
union label data furnished by the 
the cooperating national and inter- 
national organizations. 

Every trade union official has been 
asked to send to every city that the 
unit will visit adequate supplies of 
trade union literature to help in the 
educational work. 

The whole appeal of this campaign 
is for education and organization, 
constructive both in purpose and in 
methods. 

One of the most constructive plans 
which has been devised in connec- 
tion with this campaign is the report 
blank to be filled out by the lecturer 
and sent to headquarters. This re- 
port blank will show the number of 
unorganized workers in each locality, 
the number of trade union members, 


the number of local trade unions, 
together with their affiliation to the 
local central labor union and the 


state federation of labor. Data gath- 
ered in this way will constitute valu- 
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able information for the guidance of 
both the Federation and its affiliated 
organizations in planning organiza- 
tion undertakings. 

One of the great difficulties those 
in charge of the campaign have to 
contend with is the insistent demand 
from all parts of the country for im- 
mediate showing of the picture in 
particular parts of the country and 
on a given date. 

This is a physical impossibility, 
as there are but five sets of pictures 
consequently the campaign must be 
confined to five states until the work 
is finished, when transfers will be 
made to other states where meetings 
have been arranged. 

It is a tremendous task to prepare 
an itinerary of meetings for the 
forty-eight states, and while the 
intense interest being displayed is very 
gratifying, yet there must be a dis- 
play of patience which will be eventu- 
ally rewarded by the beneficial re- 
sults of the campaign in every state. 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM LABOR’S PHOTOPLAY 
“LABOR’S REWARD” 
















































































ERE is no single group of 
industrial workers with which 
the Department of Labor of 

the State of New York is so vitally 

concerned as the boys and girls 
who enter industry at an early age. 

The state has gone far in protecting 

the young worker from too early 

employment and in safeguarding him 
against certain health and accident 
hazards. Through its continuation 
schools the state acts as liaison 
officer between school and industry. 

Because of the state’s desire to 

start this young group out into 

the industrial world well equipped, 
it has seemed that the Department 

_of Labor was not meeting its re- 

sponsibility unless it attempted to 

measure, in so far as it is possible, 
the fitness of the young worker for 
the job. 

What kinds of jobs are these young 
workers holding? What is their per- 





Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in the gates. 


THE YOUNG WORKING PERSON 
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sonal health and what is the relation 
between their physical equipment 
and their jobs? In an attempt to 
answer in a limited way certain of 
these questions, the Bureau of 
Women in Industry undertook to 
study the health of the working 
child. 

The continuation school presented 
a laboratory from which to study 
the young worker, for in New York 
State all children under seventeen, 
regularly employed, who are not 
high school graduates, must attend 
continuation school four hours a 
week. Thus there can be found a 
large group of working children in 
varied occupations and with con- 
trasting industrial experience. 

In order to study the health of 
the child in relation to the work 
which he was doing, a careful physi- 
cal examination was made of each 
child, his work, school and social 
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history taken. and a careful analysis 
made of his present job by watching 
him at his work and interviewing 
his employer. 

There was no attempt to lay at 
the door of industry the health con- 
ditions of the child, for in general 
no child had worked at any job for a 
sufficient period of time to warrant 
such a charge. Yet it was felt 
highly important to know how well 
prepared children were to meet the 
physical requirements imposed upon 
them by work conditions. 

A correlation of the physical ca- 
pacity of the child with the physical 
requirements of the job brought 
out that almost one-half of the 
fourteen and fifteen-year-old children 
included in this study had some 
defect which was being aggravated 
and intensified by the work which 
they were doing. Half of the children 
with a flat foot condition had to be 
on their feet the greater part of 
their work day; one-quarter of the 
children with defective eyesight 
worked under eyestrain; over one- 
half of the children with heart af- 
fections worked under an excessive 
strain. Specific cases show John 
who had a hernia as occupied in the 
lifting of heavy bundles; Annie who 
had an advanced case of flat foot 
acting as messenger girl in a depart- 
ment store and on her feet all day. 

The social history of the children 
showed that the New York City 
child who goes to work at the age 
of fourteen is American born but of 
foreign parentage; that one child 
out of every four comes from a home 
where one or both parents are dead 
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or the parents are separated. Almost 
half of the children entered industry 
because money was needed at home; 
but a second very large group went 
to work because they were dis- 
satisfied with what school had to 
offerthem. A desire for more educa- 
tion, on the part of many of these 
children, was emphasized, however, 
by the fact that in addition to 
working every day, almost one-eighth 
of the children attended night school. 
As to play outside of their work 
hours, practically none of the girls 
had any organized form of recreation, 
though one-third of the boys went 
regularly to a gymnasium. All but 
twelve reported that they went to 
movies, some going as often as three 
times a week. 


On the work side, the report 
emphasizes again the restlessness and 
instability of working children of 
this age. The average work history 
of the children was nine months 
during which short period each child 
had held on an average two positions; 
over one-quarter of the children 
had had three positions and one boy 
had held eleven jobs. Wages cen- 
tered at about $12; three per cent 
of the children received less than $10. 
Half of the children worked 44 
hours a week though 6 per cent, 
in violation of the law, worked 
more than 48 hours. Boys had the 
active, girls the sedentary jobs. One- 
third of the boys were on their feet 
the entire work day; one-quarter 
of the girls sat the whole of their 
work day. One-fourth of the children 
were provided with wholly inade- 
quate chairs, in most cases stools. 
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Only one child was found working 
on what might be considered a 
dangerous operation; however, 11 
per cent of the children reported 
they had received some injury during 
the course of their employment. 

On the health side, the number of 
physical defects for each child, 
averaged 2.4 per cent. Almost one- 
fifth of the children had some visual 
defect, one-third had dental defects, 
one-eighth had enlarged tonsils, 5 
per cent of the girls had thyroid en- 
largement, 4 per cent of the children 
had heart affections. Tuberculosis 
was found in one per cent, with 
lung abnormality in 3 per cent. 
Overweight was much more com- 
mon than underweight. Approxi- 


mately 10 per cent of the children 
though they had been working for 


at least nine months had not yet 
passed puberty. This is of signifi- 
cance not only because of the addi- 
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tional mental and physical strain 
which adjustment to work conditions 
places upon immature children, but 
because the immature boys were 
found universally to have strength 
tests below the average. 

It is a serious finding that children 
under sixteen years of age begin 
their industrial career with uncor- 
rected physical defects. It is of 
even greater significance to learn 
that of these defects half are being 
accentuated by the requirements of 
the jobs the children are on. Sub- 
jecting the child under sixteen to 
conditions of work which tend to 
break rather than strengthen his 
physical equipment would seem to be 
false economy, and inevitably leads 
to the conclusion that if we are to 
allow children as young as fourteen 
and fifteen to go to work, greater 
supervision over their health is a 
necessary precaution. 














HAT is Society’s debt to the 
organized labor movement? 

That resulting from the 
maintenance of standards of living 
which directly benefit millions of 
citizens is obvious but there are 
many others which, while sometimes 
harder to trace, are, nevertheless, 
by-products of the workers’ struggle 
for conditions of existence. 

Often trade unions perform serv- 
ices ordinarily considered as the 
duties and functions of society. 

No more pertinent example can 
be given, out of many that could be 
cited, than that of the anthracite 
miners who have suspended work. 
More than 150,000 men, many of 
them living in small rural communi- 
ties, are now idle. 

These men are veterans of numer- 
ous bitter industrial disputes and 
many of them carry the memory of 
old injustices and discriminations. 

It is stated that there are eighteen 
different nationalities in the mines. 
The dominant groups are Irish, Po- 
lish, Slav, Italian, Welsh and Ger- 
man. This would appear to be a 
rather inflammable mixture yet the 
most conspicuous feature of the sus- 
pension, aside from its unanimity 
and determination, is the peace that 
prevails in the mining region. 
Officials of the different cities are 
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outspoken in their admiration for 
the law-abiding character of the 
miners. 

The chief of police of Scranton, 
Mr. M. J. McHugh, who has since 
been elected Mayor, stated that not 
one man had been added to the force 
since the suspension started and that, 
furthermore, not a single change had 
been made in a patrolman’s beat. 

The chief of police of Hazelton, 
another mining center, spoke with 
pride of the fact that this city, 
with about 40,000 inhabitants, had 
only fourteen policemen. Sha- 
mokin, also a district headquarters 
of the United Mine Workers, has 
only nine policemen who, besides 
preserving law and order in the city 
proper, take care of a large number 
of “patches” of mine houses scat- 
tered over the township. 

According to official records, the 
average number of police is one to 
five hundred in New York and one to 
one thousand in Pennsylvania. There 
is one to about each three thousand 
inhabitants in Hazelton and one to 
five thousand in Shamokin. 

Insomuch as exactly 100 per cent 
of the miners belong to the union a 
very considerable portion of the 
credit for this situation must be 
given to the influence of the organi- 
zation. 











The history of the region shows 
that the disorder prevailing during 
strikes, and at normal times, was in 
inverse ratio to the strength of the 
union. 

“In the old days,” said Andrew 
Mattey, president of District No. 7, 
“every strike was a riot. Our men 
have learned better now and so have 
the companies.” 

To be the principal agency in 
preserving peace in a region so 
cursed with industrial conflicts, both 
local and national, is no mean 
achievement but the anthracite 
country owes much more to the 
miners than this. 

Whatever of prosperity the section 
enjoys is a result of their fight for 
reasonable standards of living. 

The time is not long past when 
the miners lived in company shacks 
and were forced to trade at company 
stores. Their jobs, the house they 
lived in and everything they ate and 
wore came through the boss’s hands. 
Every dollar of the pay roll went, 
not to build up the community, but 
back into the coffers of the mine 
companies. 

The business men of the region are 
aware of the reason for very marked 
change which has occurred in the 
prosperity of the region and many of 
them are outspoken in stating the 
fact. 

“T remember the time,” said one of 
them, “when the mine companies 
dominated the anthracite country 
politically and industrially and the 
miners were no more than serfs. 
Now they are free men and good 
citizens. They live in houses which 
they own or rent at their own choice; 
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they trade where they please, and 
what surplus they are able to save 
over an existence is deposited in our 
banks. This is a far cry from the 
time when they ended each month in 
debt to somecompany ‘shake-down.’”’ 

“One of my brothers was killed in 
the mines and another lost a leg,” 
said a banker. “You need not ask 
where my sympathies are in relation 
to their fight to humanize the in- 
dustry.” 


Everyone recalls the time when the 
“‘breaker-boy” was the synonym for 
exploited childhood. Right to this 
day most of the native-born miners 
entered the mines when children. 
It is interesting to note that John 
Brophy, of Clearfield, Pa., president 
of District No. 2 of the United Mine 
Workers, entered the mines at the age 
of twelve. Rinaldo Cappellini, presi- 
dent of District No. 1, was a mine 
worker at nine and lost an arm at the 
age of thirteen. Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the national 
organization and formany years presi- 
dent of District No. 7, was a breaker- 
boy when eleven years old. James 
McAndrew, of Shamokin, secretary 
of District No. 9, also commenced 
work at this age, and John J. Mates, 
another figure of national promi- 
nence in the ranks of the miners, was 
in the breakers at the age of nine. 

The abolition of these conditions 
by statute and the enforcement of 
the present law are very largely due 
to the influence of the union. 

Take another example, that of a 
craft far removed from the mining of 
coal, the textile workers. Unemploy- 
ment, wage cuts and strikes of un- 
usual frequency and bitterness have 
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characterized the entire industry for 
the past several years. 

Last year, in the city of Fall River, 
it is estimated that 80 per cent of the 
textile workers were unemployed. 

Insomuch as the wages paid are 
never above that necessary for a 
bare living, great distress prevailed. 

“We were too proud of our city 
and of our fellow workers to allow 

*them to stand in bread lines,” said 
John Campos, one of their leaders. 

So a fund of $18,000 was raised, 
principally from among the more 
fortunate of the textile workers and 
from organized labor in other callings. 

The fund was administered by a 
joint committee of textile workers 
and other trade unionists, headed by 
Campos. They relieved one thou- 
sand one hundred emergency cases 
of distress and, in addition, regularly 
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cared for a large number of families, 

Thus the union workers of Fall 
River took on their own shoulders a 
duty rightly considered as belonging 
to the whole community. It is 
generally ackonwledged that the city 
government would not have been 
able to act as promptly, as sympa- 
thetically and as effectively as did 
this volunteer organization. 

The public press paid warm and 
frequent tribute to the manner in 
which they rose to the emergency 
and to the manner in which they 
performed the self-imposed duty. 

Just how much of the peace and 
well-being of any community results 
from the orderly procedure, the unity 
of purpose and the principles of 
mutual assistance and support which 
the union movement engenders 
would be an interesting study for 


many of its present opponents. 











HERE was peace in Mexico 

under the rule of Porfirio Diaz, 

a Roman peace; peace under 
the iron hand. 

Mexico was then a “Land of 
Promise” for concessionaires. For a 
consideration, valuable properties 
were ceded to those who would pay, 
and the government guaranteed sub- 
mission on the part of the workers 
under any conditions the conces- 
sionaires saw fit to impose. While 
venal officials collected their toll, 
foreign employers garnered great for- 
tunes; but the people of Mexico were 
sold into peonage while the wealth 
and resources of the country were 
exported from that country to en- 
rich the outland looters. Ten years 
of chaos and destruction was the 
price ultimately collected for that 
period of peace without justice. 

West Virginia has almost limit- 
less natural resources. In the pro- 
duction of coal it ranks second as 
compared with all the other states 
in the Union; in West Virginia is 
produced more natural gas than in 
all the other states combined; oil 
is plentiful; there are millions of 
acres of virgin hardwood forests; 
potential waterways abound. 

It has generally been recognized 
that mills, factories and workshops 
gravitate to the plentiful and cheap 
fuel supply. Fuel is the first neces- 
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By EpGar WALLACE 


Legislative Committeeman, A. F. of L. 


sity for power operation and produc- 
tion; West Virginia could be the 
workshop of the world. 

Ninety per cent of West Virginia’s 
coal is used outside of the state; of 
the ten per cent that is burned 
within the state, one-half is con- 
sumed by the locomotives hauling 
the coal to be the source of power in 
industries outside of West Virginia. 
West Virginia boasts of a pipe line 
seven feet in diameter through which 
the natural gas produced in the 
state is carried to great industrial 
cities in other states. 

Mines and gas wells are owned by 
great corporations with stockholders 
and headquarters in New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

West Virginia is being looted of its 
splendid natural resources by in- 
terests outside of the state, and 
those interests dominate the govern- 
ment of the state. 

Some day not in the distant future 
the gas supply, yes, and the coal 
supply, shall be exhausted; then the 
black scars on the mountain sides 
will be the only indication of a lost 
opportunity; wrecks of derricks will 
indicate the site of an exhausted gas 
supply. 

Compare with other sections of 
the country: Pittsburgh became the 
great steel center because of the 
proximity to fuel. Some forty years 
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ago in Eastern Indiana natural gas 
was discovered in quantities insig- 
nificant when compared with the 
wonderful productivity of the West 
Virginia wells. But the citizens of 
Indiana and the government were 
alive to the possibilities afforded. 
Industries of all kinds were induced 
to move to the ready and cheap fuel 
supply. Cities sprang up. The natu- 
ral gas has been exhausted, but the 
factories and mills remain. Eight or 
ten thriving industrial cities with 
factories, now burning coal, bear 
witness to the foresight and local 
pride of those in positions of power 
in Indiana. 

In order that the coal supply of 
West Virginia may be profitably 
transported long distances to the 
mills and factories of those who hold 
the resources of West Virginia as 
huge concessions it is deemed neces- 
sary that the miners in West Vir- 
ginia must work at wages far lower 
than those paid in states where the 
industries make the market. To 
that end the government of West 
Virginia has favored concessionaires 
outside of that state. The police 
power has been farmed out to cor- 
porations that are permitted to hire 
private armies to administer the will 
of the owners of the concessions in 
lieu of the law of the land. The 
people of the state are subjugated 
by the armed mercenaries of the 
looters of the natural resources with 
the connivance of a complacent gov- 
ernment. 
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West Virginia is not being de- 
veloped. It is not even exploited. 
Extravagant waste everywhere pre- 
vails. The operators of coal mines 
in the non-union fields have pre- 
pared and widely distributed leaflets 
in which they boast of the fact that 
they finance and maintain what 
schools there are in the camps they 
control. The fact is, these men— 
from Boston, New York and other 
cities outside of the state—own or 
control almost all assessable prop- 
erties in the counties where the 
mines are situated. They should be 
assessed an amount that would enable 
the county or the state to maintain 
schools and police control, by county 
and by state, just as schools and 
police are maintained in all properly 
conducted communities in our Re- 
public. The development of the citi- 
zenry of the country must not be left 
to those who have no interest in the 
community except to extract the 
last cent of immediate profit. Gov- 
ernment can only justify its power 
by protecting the immediate and 
future welfare of the governed. 

The people who adopted the chal- 
lenging motto “Montani semper 
liberi” will not always submit and 
acquiesce while the country they 
have won from the wilds is bartered 
to concessionaires from either within 
or outside the state; nor will they 
consent to be governed only in the 
interest of such corporations. What 
they have created they will value 
and protect. 





God bless our American Institutions. 
May they grow better day by ~~. 
amuel Gompers. 
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Most Recent Agreement—Agree- 
ment entered into between the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
hereinafter referred to as the I. A. 
of M., and the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and 
Canada, hereinafter referred to as 
the U. A. This agreement adjusts 
a dispute that developed in 1913. 

The intention of the following 
agreement is to bring about har- 
monious understandings between the 
members of these organizations, to 
the end that by cooperating and 
assisting each other, better con- 
ditions as well as control of our re- 
spective jurisdictions may be en- 
joyed by both organizations. 

1. It is understood by both parties 
that the members of the U. A. have 
jurisdiction over pipe fitting of all 
description and sizes, without regard 
to the mode or means in the making 
of joints or connections, or dis- 
mantling thereof. (This not to in- 
clude ground joints on locomotives.) 

2. It is further understood by both 
parties that members of the I. A. of 
M. have jurisdiction over the manu- 
facturing, erection, dismantling and 
repairs of machinery of all descrip- 
tion used in any kind of service. 

3. In the installation of power and 
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heating plants where small self-con- 
tained units, such as house or boiler 
feed pumps are furnished by their 
contractors, and require no assem- 
bling on the job, members of the 
U. A. may do this work. 

4. That the installation of tubes 
in condensers shall be the work of 
the members of the I. A. of M. 

5. The assembling and fastening 
of units of mechanical oiling devices 
is the work of members of the I. A. of 
M. All oil piping leading up to the 
devices is the work of the members 
of the U. A. 

6. The members of the I. A. of M. 
shall install throttle valves on units; 
also strainers and separators, where 
such come inside of throttle valves. 

7. Both parties to this agreement 
shall endeavor to assist each other 
to draw up and enter into with all 
plants, buildings, and such other 
places that have control units, an 
agreement to employ membersof both 
organizations on their respective work 
in the maintenance of the above- 
mentioned plants or buildings. 

8. It is understood that both par- 
ties to this agreement will use their 
very best efforts to assist each other 
in maintaining their respective jur- 
isdiction and to assist in organizing 
the product they handle. 
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9. If at any time a dispute arises 
between the parties to this agree- 
ment that can not be adjusted by the 
business representatives of the or- 
ganizations in their respective locali- 
ties, the matter in dispute shall be 
referred to the international presi- 
dents of the organizations, who shall 
either personally or by authorized 
representatives meet and adjust the 
matter at their earliest opportunity. 

The above agreement shall be in 
full force and effect as of November 
16, 1925. 


JOHN COEFIELD, 
General President. 


(Signed) 


Martin DuRKIN. 


RicHarp P. WaLsH, 


Representing United Association{of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada. 


P. J. Conon, 
Acting International President. 


RoBert FECHNER, 


CHARLES W. Fry, 
Representing the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 
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International Congress of Journey- 
men Bakers.—(I. F. T. U.) The 
following resolutions, submitted by 
the Russian Union of Workers in 
the Food and Drink Trades, were 
under consideration at the Inter- 
national Congress of Journeymen 
Bakers which was opened at Copen- 
hagen on September 20: Though 
supported by Denmark, Russia and 
Sweden, they were finally turned 
down. 

“After due investigation into Sun- 
day and night work in the bakery 
trade, the third congress states that 
during the time which has elapsed 
since the second congress no im- 
provement has taken place in that 
direction. On the contrary, in several 
countries the capitalists have been 
successful in forcing Sunday and 
night work once more upon the 
bakery workers.” 

Another proposal, also submitted 
by the Russian union in which the 
congress calls upon “all organiza- 
tions to watch carefully any attempts 
on the part of the capitalists to intro- 
duce Sunday or night work into 
bakeries again, and to combat with 
all its power all the efforts which 
may be made to fix working hours 
before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m.,” 
was carried unanimously. 

The convention which was ac- 
cepted at the seventh International 
Labor Conference at Geneva con- 








human sympathy outside of footy relations, should be one uniting al 
working people of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


cerning work in bakeries, and which 
is to be submitted shortly to the 
governments of the member states, 
was considered. A resolution was 
passed stating that the convention 
does not satisfy the bakers’ claims 
in every respect. 

“The convention provides for 
seven hours’ rest and the beginning 
of work at five a. m. in special ex- 
ceptional cases at four a. m. The 
congress has, nevertheless, decided 
to call upon the organizations of 
the journeymen bakers to demand 
the ratification of the convention. 
The delegates were guided by the 
consideration that the convention 
allows the chief claim of the journey- 
men bakers, i. e., the abolition of 
the accursed night work, and that 
according to the statutes of the 
international labor organization there 
shall be no change for the worse in 
the present legislation when the 
convention is ratified.” 

The congress urgently appeals to 
all the journeymen bakers organi- 
zations to do their utmost for the 
ratification. 

This resolution was carried unani- 
mously (including the votes of the 
Russians). 

Concentration in the Spanish Trade 
Union Movement.—A National Con- 
gress of Spanish trade unions has 
just been convened, which is to 
discuss inter alia the question of 
industrial unions. It is a significant 
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step, for it means a decisive ad- 
vance in the concentration of the 
Spanish movement. Nor is amalga- 
mation proceeding nationally only, 
there are also forces at work in the 
provinces and districts which are 
conducing to closer contact between 
union and union. This process has 
also been going on recently in the 
Canary Islands, and the Balearic 
Islands, where attempts are being 
made to organize the trade unions 
adopting the platform of the Spanish 
Trade Union Federation into regional 
organizations, which in their turn 
are to affiliate to the National Centre. 
In Majorca the Union of General 
Workers has taken the initiative, 
and summoned a congress for October 
fourth; and at this congress a Trade 
Union Federation for Majorca is 
to be founded. 


Second Congress of the International 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical 
and Technical Employees.—The 
second Congress of the International 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical 
and Technical Employees was held at 
Copenhagen from September 27 to 
30; 42 organizations with a member- 
ship of about 800,000 from 16 
countries being represented by 75 
delegates. A number of other or- 
ganizations sent delegates to the 
congress, and Mr. J. Oudegeest, 
Secretary, attended on behalf of 
the I. F. T. U. The application of 
the Russian union for admittance to 
the international was dealt with at 
the first session, the following resolu- 
tions being carried against the six 
votes of the British and Belgian 
unions: 
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“The congress considers that an 
organization can not belong simul- 
taneously to two antagonistic 
trade union internationals. Our 
international adopts the platform 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions (Amsterdam); and for 
this reason organizations which are 
affiliated to a different international 
can not become members of the 
International Federation of Commer- 
cial, Clerical and ‘Technical 
Employees. 

“The congress is of opinion, how- 
ever, that unity within our inter- 
national is absolutely essential in 
the struggle for the betterment of 
our position and for the emancipation 
of mankind. 

“The congress therefore welcomes 
with great pleasure the attempts 
which are being made to prevail 
upon the All-Russian Trade Union 
Centre to affiliate with the I. F. 
T. U., and it hopes that these at- 
tempts will soon meet with success, 
and the Russian comrades be ac- 
cepted in the I. F. T. U., not as 
enemies and secession mongers, but 
as brothers and colleagues. 

“As soon as this comes to pass, 
the Russian Union of Commercial, 
Clerical and Technical Employees 
will after due recognition of our 
decisions, be accepted within our 
international in accordance with the 
rules.” 

As the “Mercurius”’ Union of 
Commercial Employees, which also 
belonged to the International Fed- 
eration, prevented amalgamation 
with the other Dutch union, it has 
been expelled from the International. 

Among the general questions dealt 
with by the congress was that of 
social legislation. The resoiution 
passed on this subject called for 
legislation, which should protect the 
non-manual as well as manual 











workers, and at the same time 
take into account the special con- 
ditions prevailing among the former. 

In a resolution on unemployment 
the congress protested against the 
protectionist policy, and urged the 
introduction of legislative measures 
for the protection of non-manual 
labor and for the extension of social 
legislation. 

The question of the organization 
of the federation in trade groups 
was very thoroughly discussed. It 
was decided to stop the formation 
of further trade groups; but the 
existing trade group of technical 
employees is to be extended to 
include foremen, and will in future 
be known as the Trade Group of 
Technical Employees and Foremen. 
The executive may convene special 
international conferences to deal with 
particular questions relating to the 
individual trade and _ industrial 
branches. In addition to this an 
international congress of commer- 
cial travellers is also to be held 
shortly. 

The old executive committee was 
reelected, and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of two new members. The 
headquarters of the Federe*+ion is to 
remain at Amsterdam. 


Congress of the International Fed- 
eration of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
and Leather Workers.—The third 
congress of this international was 
held in Paris at the end of last week, 
about 


50 delegates attending; 
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Jouhaux was present on behalf of 
the I. F. T. U. The number of 
affiliated countries is at the present 
time 18, the membership 345,161, 
as compared with 16 countries and a 
membership of 335,782 at the time 
of the last congress. 

Simon, the international secretary, 
stated in his report that the execu- 
tive had taken up a most conciliatory 
attitude in regard to Russia; the 
Russians had not, however, affiliated 
to the international, because they 
were not prepared to recognize its 
resolutions and rules. In moving 
a resolution concerning unity, Simon 
said that a decision had to be made 
between Amsterdam and Moscow. 
This resolution, which was carried 
by a great majority, ran as follows: 

“The congress places on record 
that the split in the trade unions 
was caused by the founding of the 
Red International of Labor Unions, 
whose methods of conflict and policy 
of slander have done tremendous 
harm to the entire trade union 
movement. It recognizes the prin- 
ciples of the Amsterdam International 
and expresses the opinion that mem- 
bership of two internationals istin- 
admissible, and incompatible with 
the principle of trade union unity 
and with congress decisions.” 

A resolution was later passed by 
the congress, protesting against the 
persecution of trade unions in various 
countries. Resolutions regarding the 
defense of the eight-hour day, working 
hours, wages, and customs and com- 
merical policy, were also passed. 








I hope I may live to see the day when an unfetiered start and a fair chance in the race of lifeis 


guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 


Abraham Lincoln. 











ARE SCHOOLS COSTING TOO MUCH? 


Nationa, EpvucaTion ASSOCIATION 


The American people during the 
last decade have provided for school 
support resources beyond those de- 
manded by the depreciated dollar and 
increasing attendance. 

Some say that the schools are costing 
too much. It is contended that the 
economic strength of the nation is 
not sufficient to bear current school 
costs. We have been told that edu- 
cation “must reckon with economic 
necessity,”’ and that educational ex- 
penditures are “more than the public 
can bear.” National bankruptcy is 
predicted if school support is con- 
tinued on the present basis. 

But let us meet these one-sided 
reasoners on their own ground and 
think of education only as consuming 
economic energy, disregarding for the 
present its productive side. It is true 
that provision for education involves 


a levy upon the nation’s total supply 
of economic energy or income, that 
is, its ability to produce goods and to 
perform service. The total amount 
a nation can spend for bread, for 
shoes, for education, and the other 
goods and services it consumes, is 
limited by its total supply of eco- 
nomic energy. There is no magic 
source from which school costs can 
be drawn. They represent a levy 
against the nation’s total income. 

School costs could result in national 
bankruptcy either by consuming all 
of a nation’s economic energy or by 
consuming such a large part of ii 
that there would be an insufficient 
share left for other essential needs. 

The measures of economic power 
most commonly used are wealth and 
income. By wealth is meant tangible 
property such as lands, buildings, 
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transportation systems, and ma- 
chinery. The total value of a na- 
tion’s tangible property is its wealth. 

Income is the supply of goods or 
services that can be commanded 
and used during a specified period 
of time. A nation’s income is the 
aggregate of the incomes of the 
people which compose it. 

Recent and reasonably . reliable 
estimates, both of the nation’s wealth 
and income are available. The ac- 
cumulated wealth of the United 
States in 1922 was $320,803,862,000. 
The yearly income of the people 
of the United States is somewhere 
between sixty and seventy billions. 
It is safe to say that the yearly 
income of the American people, 
at present, averages close to 
$65,000,000,000. 

The cost of public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1922, the 
last year for which complete figures 
are available, was $1,580,671,296. 
To this must be added the cost of 
higher education and other forms of 
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education not included in this figure. 
When this is done, the total cost of 
public—that is, tax supported— 
education in the United States in 
1922 is estimated to have been 
$1,799,383,894. 

It is clear from these figures that 
the support of education requires but a 
small tax on our wealth. A levy of 
fifty-six hundredths of one per cent 
on the nation’s total wealth would 
cover the cost. The significance of 
this figure may be better understood 
by assuming that contributions to 
the support of education are directly 
proportional to the amount of tan- 
gible property owned. On this as- 
sumption, the present cost of educa- 
tion would require a man with 
property worth $1,000 to pay $5.60 
for the support of public schools 
each year. This would be the same 
as a 5.6 mill tax, or a tax of 56c 
on the hundred dollars. Such a 
levy on property would completely 
cover school costs without other 
taxes of any kind. 


Is the Cost of Public Education More Than Society Can Bear? 


Wealth Data from U. S. De 
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ment of Commerce; Income Data from National Bureau 
of Economic Research; Cost of Education from U. 8. Bureau of Education. 





COAL 
A reading list prepared for the American Federation of Labor by the 


Workers Education Bureau of America. 


General Discussion 
Coat, by Edward T. Devine, Ameri- 
can Review Service Press, 1925. 


A study of the coal situation by a 
member of the United States Coal 
Commission. Contents: Part One, 
the Characters in the Drama of 
Coal; part two, the Anthracite 
Industry, labor, working conditions, 
wages and income, standards of 
living, wastes, capital, margins, and 
profits; part three, the Bituminous 
Coal Mining Industry; part four 
the Transportation and Marketing 
4 Coal; part five, What Can Be 
one.” 


Tue ComineG or Coa, by Robert 
W. Bruere, Associated Press, 
1922. 


A romantic story simply and graphi- 
cally told. Contents: The challenge of 
power, the coming of coal, the drama 
of civilization, coal in America, 
the awakening of the miners, the 
struggle for organization, rise of 
democracy, the rivals of coal, the 
technical revolution, the strait gate. 


Wuat THE Coat CoMMISSION 
Founp, by E. E. Hunt and other 
members of the staff of the Coal 
Commissions. Human Relations 
Series, 1925. 


Analyses the coal problem in both 
bituminous and anthracite fields; 
wages, hours and earnings; how 
the miners live; labor relations; 
processes and problems of manage- 
ment, competition and combination; 
what the Commission recommended, 


Tue Case or Bituminous Coa. 
by Hamilton & Wright, Mac- 
Millan, 1925. 


This inquiry is concerned with the 
question of how adequately the 
prevailing form of organization en- 
ables the industry to do the things 
which the community may reason- 
ably expect from it. 


THe ANTHRACITE COMBINATION 
IN THE UNITED States, by Eliot 
Jones, 1914. 


The Problem from Labor’s Point of 
View. 


THE 


Miners’ Ficgut ror AMERI- 


cAN STANDARDS, by John L. 
Lewis, Bell, 1925. 


By the President of the United Mine 
Workers of America. A _ telling 
analysis of all phases of the question 
as the miners see it. 


Strike FoR Union by Heber 
Blankenhorn. Wilson, 1924. 


THE 
Ss. 


THE 


A study of the non-union question 
in coal; the problems of a demo- 
cratic movement, based on the record 
of the Somerset strike of 1922-23. 
A very readable setting-forth by 
an eye witness of the psychological 
factors that determine mass action 
among miners. 


ANTHRACITE QUESTION by H. 
Raushenbush. Wilson, 1924. 


Contents: The organization of the 
industry; the conflicting desires 
of the five groups in the industry; 
the underlying assumption; the es- 
sential problems; the job before the 
Coal Commission; the job before 
the country. A scholarly statement 
of the problem from personal ex- 
perience in the anthracite region. 


Miners’ FREEDOM by Carter 


Goodrich. Marshall & Jones, 
1925. 


of 


A description of the miner’s life and 
the effects of technical change in the 
life of, the worker. 


The Problem from the Point of View 


Management. 


A Four-Hovur Day 1n Coat by 
Hugh Archbald. Wilson, 1922. 


A study by a mining engineer of 
the relation between the engineering 
of the organization of work and the 
discontents among the workers in 
the coal mines. A valuable dis- 
cussion of practical problems. 











Tae Coat Inpustry by A. T. 
Shurick, Little, Brown Company 
1924. 


A study based upon reports of the 
Coal Commission and presented 
from the point of view of the 
operators. Contents: The coal fields 
mining methods; distribution of 
coal; economic and sociological con- 
ditions. Give a simple,  non- 
technical description of the pro- 
cesses of mining. 
Economic and Political Aspects. 
America’s Power Resources by 
C. G. Gilbert and J. E. Pogue, 
Century, 1921. 


The economic significance of coal, 
oil and water power. 


Coat, Iron AND War by Edwin 
C. Eckel, Holt, 1920. 


Living and Working Conditions. 

“Aea.tuH oF Inurnois Coat Min. 
ERs’’—Report of Illinois Health 
Insurance Commission, Spring- 
field, 1919. Emery R. Hayhurst. 

‘“‘HeattH oF On10 Coat MINERS” 

‘ —Report of Ohio Health and 
Old Age Insurance Commission, 
1919. By Emery R. Hayhurst. 

THe WELFARE OF CHILDREN IN 
Brruminovus Coat MIntne Com- 
munities. U. S§S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

U. S. Women’s Bureau, Home 
ENVIRONMENT AND EMPLOyY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN 
IN Coat Mine WORKERS’ 
Famiuies, Bulletin No. 45. 


An analysis of some of the material 
from reports obtained by the Coal 
Commission. 


Articles, Pamphlets and Reports. 


Tue ANTHRACITE CONTROVERSY 


by John L. Lewis. 


An address before the Anthracite 
Scale Committee, August, 1925. 
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Tue Coat Miners’ INsEcunRIty, 
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by Louis Bloch. Published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Coat: Mines, MINERS AND THE 
Pusiic. The Survey Graphic, 
March, 1922. Articles by vari- 
ous writers on the coal problem. 


CoMPETITIVE CONDITIONS AND 
THerR ErFrect oN’ LABOR 
RELATIONS IN THE COAL MINING 
InpustrY, by F.G. Tryon. Coal 
Review, November 28, 1923. 


THe Woruip Coat SirvaTion, by 
Frank Hodges. AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, October, 1925. 


Coat MINING AND THE BUSINESS 
Crciz, by W. L. Crum and 
H. B. Vanderblue, Harvard 
Business Review, October, 1925. 

A technical discussion showing cor- 


relation between coal prices and 
fluctuations in business conditions. 


Waces, Hours aND WORKING 
CoNDITIONS IN THE BITUMINOUS 
AND ANTHRACITE COAL FIELDs. 
A symposium. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 
1924. f- 


THe MIND oF THE ANTHRACITE 
Miners, by Robert W. Bruere. 
Survey Graphic, October, 1925. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Coat Commission, now avail- 
able in five volumes. 














WOMEN AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Fannta M. Coun 


Vice-President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


T IS gratifying for many of us to 
know that the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor is 

now, more than ever, Organization 
and Education. That means edu- 
cating millions of workers in the 
aims, policies and problems of the 
American labor movement and help- 
ing them to understand the world 
they live in, while carrying on at the 
same time an organizing campaign 
among the unorganized workers. 

Those of us who are interested in 
the organization of the millions of 
working women are hopeful that this 
effort to draw workers into trade 
unions will extend also to women. 
The officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have demoiistrated 
more than once within the last few 
years an interest in the problem of 
bringing working women within the 
fold of the organized labor movement. 
Their interest has resulted in several 
conferences of representatives of na- 
tional and international unions func- 
tioning in industries in which women 
are employed. But good-will un- 
accompanied by understanding does 
not necessarily lead to success. 

The organization of workers has 
never been an easy task. But, at 
least, those who have been and are 
entrusted with the responsibilities 
for carrying on this work have pos- 
sessed a knowledge of the group they 


were organizing. Most of the or- 
ganizers were engaged in the trades 
in which they were trying to enlist 
workers. In consequence, they pos- 
sessed a first hand knowledge not 
only of the problems of the industry 
and labor conditions prevailing in it, 
but also an understanding of the 
human element engaged in it. They 
have had an opportunity to learn 
of their intellectual, cultural and 
economic background, their racial 
characteristics. And such a knowl- 
edge is essential, since one can not 
hope for success in organization un- 
less one can make an appeal to this 
human element. 

In the organization of women 
such a knowledge is rarely present. 
Their organizers and the leaders of 
their unions are generally men who 
may not fully understand the psy- 
chology and peculiarities of their 
group. As women, their attitude 
towards their job and their place in 
our social structure is usually dif- 
ferent from that of man. Their 
general feeling of uncertainty of 
their own powers—ingrained in them 
by home, school, economic and tra- 
ditional training makes them easier 
to dominate, more unwilling to de- 
mand higher wages, and less aware 
of their ability to succeed on the 
economic field. Their appreciation 
of the place they occupy in our mod- 














ern society has hardly been devel- 
oped in them, nor are they sufficiently 
conscious of the fact that the pro- 
ductive capacities of many industries 
depend on their efforts. 

At the same time, they are no less 
realistic than men when confronted 
with facts that prove the value to 
them of organization, and they are 
extremely idealistic once they realize 
the importance of the labor move- 
ment as a dynamic social force in the 
progress of mankind. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that women’s psy- 
chology be studied. One must be 
mindful of the necessity of meeting 
women on their own particular 
ground and overcoming many of 
their objections to organization. 

In any such organizing campaign, 
women’s knowledge of the psy- 
chology of their sisters will be found 
invaluable. It is therefore impera- 
tive that women and men work to- 
gether, the former contributing their 
knowledge of a group in question, the 
latter its long experience in organi- 
zation work. 

In addition, the recognition of 
women leaders will furnish a valuable 
incentive to unorganized women, 
holding out as it does the possibility 
for work of greater importance within 
the trade union movemeni. The 
interest of women may be enlisted 
by the hope for advancement, of 
greater prestige and greater scope 
for usefulness within the movement. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will have to face squarely and with 
open-mindedness this problem of the 
organization of working women. The 
contention that might be raised to 
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the effect that women are unor- 
izable, will be dodging that problem, 
not solving it. 

Much can be done towards accom- 
plishing that end by stressing the 
necessity for organization upon in- 
dividual trade unions who in turn may 
carry the message of trade unionism 
for women to their constituents. 
Those, once convinced of its neces- 
sity, will furnish an important me- 
dium in this work by spreading the 
thought of unionism to those work- 
ing women with whom they come in 
contact, convincing them that they 
owe it not only to themselves and to 
the women who will follow them in 
the industry, to become organized, 
but also to their own menfolk, and 
to the future of their families. 

With their realization that the 
organization of women workers is 
important for the well-being of their 
trade unions, and that they can not 
retain the standards they have built 
up after much sacrifice unless the 
threat of competition on the part of 
lower paid women workers is ob- 
viated—the movement will find in 
them valuable missionaries. They 
can be made aware that it is not only 
in their immediate industry that this 
applies, for a lowered standard in one 
industry must necessarily have its 
pernicious effect on all others. 

The work done in this respect by 
the organized men workers in the 
country will prove of great value, but 
it is the organizers of the A. F. of L., 
regular and volunteer, who can do 
the most effective work if enlisted in 
this campaign. They can, for in- 
stance, interest the central labor as- 
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semblies in the problem, make it 
virtually an order of business at their 
meetings. 

But these organizers must possess 
facts. It may be desirable to do re- 
search work in this respect, and pre- 
pare special literature that will pro- 
vide them with the necessary infor- 
mation and arguments. This may 
be prepared as a special manual; and 
small folders making an appeal to 
working women in a language that 
will impress them, may be distributed. 
Special.articles prepared for the labor 
publications would be of great value. 
Statements made to the press that 
will call attention to the conditons 
of working women would undoubt- 
edly do much in the advancement of 
their cause. 

Of equal importance would be the 
enlistment of the wives of the trade 
unionists who have grouped them- 
selves into Ladies’ Auxiliaries to 
various trade unions. Their interest 
should be aroused for such a cam- 
paign, since they come in frequent 
contact with unorganized working 
women. Speaking as a group their 
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words will carry greater weight. 

Such a campaign should prove of 
educational value to organized as 
well as unorganized workers. It 
would necessarily lead to a change in 
the attitude of the leaders of some 
trade unions who do not deem it ad- 
visable to admit women into their 
organizations. They will begin to 
realize that although they may keep 
women out of their unions, they can 
not keep them out of industry. 

Indeed, it would probably result 
in cooperation between men and 
women. In return, women ° will 
bring into the trade unions their 
human touch, their feminine en- 
durance, and that freshness, earn- 
estness and optimism which mark 
the entrance of any new group into 
a social movement. Further, the 
labor movement will benefit from 
this organization of women workers 
through their subsequent bringing 
into the home the experience and 
and broad understanding gained in 
the movement, and the transmission 
of this understanding to the next 
generation. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


DaniEt W. SULLIVAN 


HE first law enacted in the 
State of Wisconsin regulating 
the business of private detec- 

tive was enacted in 1919 and known 
as Ch. 344, Laws of Wisconsin of 
1919, creating Sec. 1636-12n Stats., 
1919. This law in substance pro- 
vided that the business of a private 
detective agency should not there- 
after be conducted without a license; 
that any “person, partnership or 
corporation” intending to act as a 
private detective and establish an 
office in any city in this state, shall 
present to the secretary of state an 
application which shall first be ap- 
proved by the fire and police com- 
mission of those cities having such a 
commission, and by the chief of 
police of other cities, and be further 
attested as to the character, compe- 
tency and integrity of the applicant 
by five reputable citizens, freeholders 
where the applicant proposes to 
establish such office, wherein the 
office of the agency is located; that 
the secretary of state shall issue 
to the applicant a license if he 
shall find him to be of “good 
character, competency and integ- 
rity.” The act further provided that 
upon the application being granted 
that the applicant should pay a 
license fee of $200.00 and furnish 
a bond in the amount of $2,000.00 
conditioned “that such applicant or 


applicants will faithfully and 
honestly act as private detective or 
detectives or faithfully and honestly 
conduct the business of private de- 
tectives and the business of private 
detective agency.” The law pro- 
vided that the license should be for 
a period of five years and that the 
same might be revoked for cause. 
It further provided that “agents, 
employees or representatives” of any 
person, copartnership or corporation 
which has secured a license shall 
not be required to take out a license 
but that the licensee in such case 
should be responsible “for the good 
conduct of such agents, employees 
and representatives.” This act, im- 
mediately after its passage, was 
attacked by three private detective 
agencies in the city of Milwaukee, 
including the Pinkerton Agency, in 
actions brought against the sheriff, 
district attorney, clerk of the criminal 
court and the judge of the criminal 
court in the county of Milwaukee, 
it being contended that the act was 
unconstitutional and an unreasonable 
and arbitrary interference with the 
private detective business. The act 
was sustained by the circuit court 
and later by the supreme court 
of the state of Wisconsin in the 
case of Pinkerton et al. vs. Beak 
et al., 173 Wis., 433. After the 
action was sustained by the supreme 
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court further actions were brought, 
after licenses had been denied to 
certain of the agencies, to compel 
the issuance of such licenses to 
those denied applications, resulting 
in the supreme court again sustaining 
the act and upholding the action 
of the secretary of state and police 
and fire commission in their deter- 
mination as to the character, com- 
petency, etc., of the applicants. 
However, the operation of this 
law revealed certain important de- 
fects in the law. The former act, 
as noted above, merely required 
that the license be issued to the 
“person, partnership or corporation” 
applying for the license and ex- 
pressly provided that no license 
should be required of agents or 
employees of the agency licensed. 
The individual or co-partnership 
which engaged in the business with- 
out agents or servants was required 
to reveal its identity while those, 
including corporations, which em- 
ployed agents and servants in large 
numbers, as was the case in many 
instances, were not required to regis- 
ter or reveal the identity of the 
person so employed. This resulted 
in practically nullifying effective 
regulation. A law was therefore 
passed known as Ch. 289, Laws of 
1925, creating Sec. 175.07 Stats., 
1925, which provided that licenses 
should not only be procured by the 
person, copartnership or corporation 
conducting the agency, but that all 
agents, servants and employees 
should likewise be provided with 
licenses and establish their good 
character, competency and integrity 
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in the same manner as their em- 
ployers. Further, the law provided 
that the bond in the case of the 
agency should be $10,000.00 instead 
of $2,000.00, and that each agent, 
servant or employee should furnish 
a bond in the amount of $2,000.00 
approved by the judge of the cir- 
cuit court. The law further provided 
that the license should not be issued 
for a longer period than one year 
and should be subject to revocation 
for cause. Another important 
amendment made by the 1925 act 
was the broadening of the definition of 
private detective so as to include 
“those persons known as inside shop 
operatives, that is, persons who do 
not undertake direct employment 
whether in shops or otherwise, with 
tae owner of the place of employ- 
ment, but who are engaged by some 
independent agency to operate or 
work in such place of employment, 
and to render reports of activities 
in such place of employment to such 
independent agency, or to the owners 
of the place of employment under 
the direction of such agency.” 

Ch. 289, Laws of 1925 was im- 
mediately attacked in further actions 
commenced in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, by the Pinkerton 
Agency and by Wm. E. Schmidler 
an employee of such agency, and 
by Howard Russell Incorporated and 
Arthur M. Evans an employee of 
the Russell Agency. 

These actions were brought against 
Eugene Wengert, District Attorney 
of Milwaukee County, John W. Wol- 
ler, Clerk of the District Court of 















Milwaukee County, George Page, 
Judge of said court, and Charles 
Reichenbach, Sheriff of Milwaukee 
County, they being the officers 
charged by law with the duty of 
enforcing the act in Milwaukee 
County. Temporary injunctions 
were immediately procured and an 
application made for an interlocutory 
injunction restraining the defendants, 
pending the trial of the action, from 
enforcing the provisions of the law. 
The application for the interlocutory 
decree was set for argument and 
was heard before Honorable E. A. 
Evans, Circuit Judge of the Seventh 
Circuit in which the State of Wis- 
consin is located, Honorable F. A. 
Geiger, Judge of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin and Honorable 
C. Z. Luse, District Judge for the 
Western District of Wiscoasin. Prior 
to the hearing on the interlocutory 
decree the defendants in each of 
the actions, who were represented 
by Eugene Wengert, District At- 
torney for Milwaukee County and 
Daniel W. Sullivan, First Assistant 
District Attorney, filed motions not 
only for the denial of the inter- 
locutory decree but for the dismissal 
of the complaints in each of the 
actions, for the reasons that the same 
did not make out or state a cause of 
action inasmuch as the act attacked 
as unconstitutional was and is in 
all respects, a valid and proper exer- 
cise by the State of Wisconsin, of 
its police power to license and regu- 
late the business of private detectives, 
private police and private guards. 

Elaborate arguments were sub- 
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mitted before the judges mentioned 
on each of the motions above stated. 
The plaintiffs centered their fire 
on the provisions of the 1925 act 
which required “agents, employees 
and servants’ to procure applications 
and to reveal their identity; also 
the provision extending the defi- 
nition of private detective to include 
the so-called “inside shop opera- 
tives’. The contention was that 
the business of private detective 
agency is based upon the secrecy 
of the persons engaged in the work 
and that the act while ostensibly a 
regulation, amounted in effect to a 
prohibition inasmuch as it was 
claimed in the complaints that they 
would be obliged to discontinue 
business in the State of Wisconsin. 
For these reasons it was argued 
that the act deprived the plaintiffs 
of life, liberty and property without 
due process of law and denied to 
them the equal protection of the 
law. It was argued on behalf of 
the defendants on the other hand 
that the act was a legitimate and 
proper police regulation in that ef- 
fective regulation could not be had 
without requiring the registration of 
those engaged in the business and 
that the power and right to deter- 
mine the means by which the regu- 
lations should be accomplished was 
for the legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin rather than the courts, to 
decide. In support of the conten- 
tion that the act was unconsti- 
tutional, the counsel for the de- 
fendants cited and relied principally 
upon the case of Lehon vs. Atlanta, 
242 U. S., 53,61 L. Ed., 145, in 
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which the Supreme Court of the 
United States sustained an ordinance 
adopted by the city of Atlanta, 
very similar in its terms to the 
Wisconsin law. 
The Atlanta ordinance among 
other things required the procuring 
of licenses by agents and employees. 
It was attempted by counsel for 
the defense to “distinguish” the 
Lehon case, but the court was of 
the opinion that the case men- 
tioned was applicable and that the 
law was constitutional. Accordingly 


an order was made denying the 
application for the interlocutory in- 
junction and further ordering that 
defendants’ motion to dismiss the 
complaints be granted. A _ report 
of this case will be found on page 
32 of Volume 2, No. 4 of the Legal 


Information Bulletin. 

The order dismissing the com- 
plaints gave the right under the 
federal practice to the plaintiffs to 
amend their complaints if they so 
desired, in.order to change the 
allegations thereof. However, they 
elected to stand on their complaints 
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and refused to make amendments 
whereupon the court entered orders 
in each of the actions on the 11th day 
of August, 1925, that the action be 
dismissed upon its merits and on 
the same date final judgments were 
entered so dismissing each of the 
cases. 

Appeals have been taken to the 
United States Supreme Court in 
the two cases brought by the Pinker- 
ton Detective Agency. The two 
actions brought by the Russell 
Agency and their employee, Evans, 
have not been appealed. Instead 
they have filed applications for li- 
censes with the Police and Fire 
Commission of the city of Milwaukee. 
If the licenses are denied, prose- 
cutions will follow immediately, it is 
understood. 

The outcome of these appeals 
will be awaited with great interest. 
For many years labor has insisted 
upon the licensing and regulation 
of private detective agencies, and 
if the law governing them in Wis- 
consin is upheld, it might well serve 
as model bills for sister states. 
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A Review of Labor Economics, by 
Sotomon Bium, University of 
California. Henry Holt and 
Company, 1925. 


“T find two forces at work in our. 


economic life,’”’ says Dr. Blum in 
the preface of his “Labor Eco- 
nomics.” “They are antagonistic in 
principle. The first is private enter- 
prise, in some of its aspects terribly 
wasteful, disorderly and _reck- 
less. The purposeful ac- 
tivity of society in modifying or 
annihiliating private enterprise is 
the second and conflicting force at 
work.” The latter manifests itself 
both conservatively, as through anti- 
trust laws, and radically, as through 
trade unionism and the labor move- 
ment. But there is a common ele- 
ment present—these tendencies 
standardize. ‘It is because the labor 
movement in its many manifestations 
represents the most dominating ex- 
pression of the principle of stand- 
ardization that a particu- 
larly interesting and important field 
of investigation is opened by labor 
economics.” 


In this prefatory statement Dr. 
Blum presents concisely his approach 
to the subject of labor economics. 
His book is a study of the principle 
of labor standarization as it operates 











in the United States today—of its 


accomplishments and its failures, 


of its conflict and its harmony with 
other social forces, of its progress 
and its prospects. He portrays its 
place in law, as manifested in the 
rulings of legislatures and courts; 
its working within the business sys- 
tem to ameliorate such evils as indus- 
trial accident and sickness, unem- 
ployment, and. industrial conflict; 
and its manifc ation in trade union- 
ism and larger programs of the 
labor movement. 

Dr. Blum has written a compre- 
hensive treatise which touches upon 
almost every topic commonly ac- 
cepted as lying within the labor 
field. The fact that the book is so 
broad in scope makes it impossible 
for the reviewer to attempt any 
comment upon the manner in which 
these separate topics are handled. 
But some general remarks may be 
pertinent. 

“Labor Economics” has the wel- 
come merit of differing radically, 
in arrangement, in content and in 
attitude, from most of the textbooks 
on the subject. The typical “labor 
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problems” text deals painstakingly 
and rather dully with the facts 
of trade unionism, industrial acci- 
dent, unemployment, conciliation 
and so forth, which are poorly or- 
ganized and little drawn together 
for purposes of interpretation. It 
is usually written primarily for col- 
lege undergraduates entering upon 
labor studies for the first time, and 
in its attempt to supply them with 
factual background it seldom finds 
time to consider large questions of 
labor policy and social development. 
Dr. Blum has been highly successful 
in avoiding this impasse. He has 
used facts generously enough, but 
he has subordinated them to his 
main purpose, interpretation. His 
book demands in the reader a certain 
background of fact—it presupposes 
some acquaintance with the major 
circumstances of labor affairs. Since 
it is reasonably sophisticated, and 
by no means elementary, it offers 
the intelligent trade unionist genuine 
food for thought—not merely the 
simple information with which he is 
already familiar. 

The fact that Dr. Blum is well 
versed in general economics, as well 
as in the specialty of labor, is ap- 
parent all through his book. He 
keeps ever before the reader’s mind 
the circumstance that labor problems 
have their being within an eco- 
nomic society organized according to 
the “‘business system.”’ He sees no 
good reason for believing that the 
business system is to be superseded 
in the near future by any other 
system of economic organization, at 
least in the United States. In view 
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of this situation, he states frankly 
and realistically the present eco- 
nomic limits to various projects of 
Labor. For example, his discussion 
of unemployment leads him into a 
chapter on the business cycle; and in 
his chapter on the tactics of unionism 
he says, “It should be clear that so 
long as the trade union confines 
itself to bargaining activity, it is 
merely one of many groups of busi- 
ness interests negotiating for a part 
of the product of industry.” 

But Dr. Blum is much more than a 
narrow economic theorist. He is 
also interested in larger matters of 
social theory—questions of human 
values, social welfare and the moral 
progress of humankind. His last 
three chapters, which are among the 
best in the book, are concerned with 
what he calls “The Wider Program 
of the Labor Movement.’”’ In these 
he discusses the desires of working 
people for better lives, which has 
led the labor movement into various 
schemes of social reform. The labor 
movement, he says, has been one 
of the most potent forces in modern 
society to emphasize the importance 
of social well-being. He criticises 
severely the “price” economists, who 
dominated economic thinking in the 
nineteenth century and still havea 
great influence, for studying only the 
phenomena of the market, and taking 
little or no account of the effects 
of bargain and sale, private property 
and free contract, upon human lives. 
Social welfare, he says, ought to be 
as much the concern of the economist 
as the stock market, the tariff or the 
conditions of business. 














Labor Economics is undoubtedly 
a splendid contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. It is keen in 
apalysis, comprehensive in sweep, 
realistic in treatment, liberal in point 
of view. It links up numerous “‘La- 
bor problems” with the circum- 
stances of modern economic life 
and at the same time interprets the 
drift of things historically and in 
terms of social theory far better than 
any other American book of the 
kind with which the reviewer is 
acquainted. Terseness and clearness 
of statement add the charm of an 
excellent literary style to many parts 
of it. Dr. Blum is to be congratu- 
lated upon his achievement. It is 
fortunate indeed that his manu- 
script was saved from the Berkeley 
fire of two years ago. 
H. M. Cassipy, 

Brookings Graduate School. 


From a Pitman’s Notebook, by RocEr 
DaTaLLER. The Dial Press, 
New York. 

After reading this diary one has 
an appreciation of the danger, dirt, 
drugery, and the glory, of the coal 
miner’s life, but is left with a sense 
of futility in it all. He has a picture 
of the miner working under circum- 
stances of which the society for 
whom he is producing knows little 
and cares less. He sees the miner 
leaving all sight of nature behind, 
surrounding himself with an environ- 
ment conductive to but little enjoy- 
ment in life, subjecting himself to 
dangers the more terrible because 
he has not a sportsman’s chance of 
escaping them; yet the very evil in 
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the conditions against and with which 
he works make his fearless facing 
of life a noble thing. But somehow 
the nobleness seems to be of little 
avail, for what chance is there of 
bettering conditions? What is the 
use of striving against them? 

This sense of futility, coupled with 
a belief in the inherent worth of the 
men with whom he is working leads 
the author to revolt against the 
accepted orthodox religions of the 
community, and to build up a simple 
religion based on faith in the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. Unfortunately one is left 
with the impression that reliance is 
placed on the love of God to the 
exclusion of a faith in the power of 
cooperation between men, to an 
exclusion of a trust in the power of 
brotherhood. 

Some of the squibs in the diary 
are exceedingly effective portrayals, 
as the pictures of the petty boss, 
the shot firer, the banksman, the 
lecturer before the coal diggers, the 
Methodist preacher who never turns 
up after pay day, or the Institute. 
Other squibs are artistic stories; 
others are little studies in psychology 
or policy. The use of the diary form 
makes possible the expression of 
varied types of emotion, story, and 
scene, that would be difficult to bring 
into the compass of a novel. Mr. 


Dataller has made good use of the 
opportunity this diary form gives. 

Through all the book, less at first 
than in the latter part, the author 
seems a man apart from his fellows. 
He has sensibilities of which they 
are not conscious, desires of which 
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they know nothing, pleasures at 
which his mates would laugh. And 
so, despite his ancestral connections 
with the task at which he works, 
he is unable to be one of the group, 
to really enter into their life. He 
records, often with great skill, some- 
times with the fine writing that 
reveals an unfortunate self-conscious- 
ness, the activities of the mine, the 
reactions he feels when he faces the 
banksman for the first time, or 
sees a worker unjustly treated, or 
watches while a mate is dragged 
from underneath a fallen rock. He 
effectively portrays emotions of the 
village when some of its men are 
trapped, or a family is evicted, but 
it is the portrayal by an observer, 
by one who suffers, but is not a 
fellow sufferer. What he sees hurts 
him, but he makes no suggestion that 
perhaps the evil might be eliminated, 
the work made more humane, the 
relations between men and owners, 
and society, more intimate. 

The effect is possibly better than 
it would have been had some sugges- 
tion been made, or some moral 
drawn. The entries that now record, 
nw ruse, now reveal, do succeed 
in stirring up a resentment against 
the evils pictured that is all the more 
effective because no attempt has 
been made to arouse definite feelings 
or suggest specific viewpoints. We 
are confident as we read that there 
is no propaganda motive to dis- 
count, so, caught off our guard we 
find ourselves feeling, as well as 
thinking, for the men who procure 
our coal. That is enough to make 
the book worth reading. 

Rosinson E. NeEwcoms, 
Brookings Graduate School. 
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Dark Laughter, by Sherwood An- 
derson, Boni and Liveright, New 
York, 1925. 

In Dark Laughter, Sherwood An- 
derson goes back to the theme 
which motivated one of his first 
novels—the theme of the worker 
deprived by the onrush of the ma- 
chine process of his craftsmanship. 
This early novel, “Marching Men,” 
must have gotten some of its in- 
spiration from Coxey’s Army, since 
the central figure utilizes the idea 
with great force in describing the 
conflict in the soul of a worker 
who is thrown hither and thither 
in the rush and hub-bub of the new 
industrial regime. 

In his latest work, it is true, 
Anderson makes this loss of work- 
manship part of the background 
instead of the central theme of 
the story. The story, baldly told, 
is of a newspaper reporter, who tires 
of the brittle, self-conscious “arty 
life” of commercial writers and artists 
in Chicago, drifts down, under an 
assumed name, into a small indus- 
trial town in Ohio. There he enters 
a wheel factory and comes into con- 
tact with the workers, particularly 
with Sponge Martin, a man who 
was once a master workman, and 
who still retains his pride of work- 
manship. This workman, in one 
way, and the negroes whom the 
reporter has met on the river, living 
their careless, joyful life, in quite a 
different way, seem to have found 
the secret of contentment. 

The picture of Sponge Martin, 
skilled painter, first-class workman, 
is definite, vivid and accurate. ‘The 

















brush was held just so. There was 
a quick soft movement. Sponge 
could fill his brush very full and 
yet handle it in such a way that 
the varnish did not drip. down and 
he left no ugly, thick places on the 
wheels he did. The stroke of the 
brush was a caress” Sponge had 
once had his own carriage establish- 
ment and had built carriages for the 
man who now employed him; he had 
“refused to lick boots a little’; 
he had refused to turn out make- 
shift work. But even now, when 
he was only painting wheels, he did 
that well, and his skill meant some- 
thing in the world to himself and to 
his wife. Because of this his skill 
was the foundation of his rich con- 
tentment. 

The young newspaper man en- 
vied Sponge his contentment; and 
in a totally different way, he also 
envied the “dark laughter” of the 
crowded, hot joyful life of the ne- 
groes along theriver. Anderson does 
not go into the matter of what will 
replace this sense of workmanship 
under the machine technique. But 
he does write an absorbing story in 
which the restless newspaper man, 
the negroes, Sponge Martin, the 
factory owner and the factory 
owner’s ~*fe with whom the news- 
paper mn falls in love—the hurried 
life of Chicago, the feverish existence 
of an American group in Paris, 
the dull life of the Ohio town, and 
the careless easy life on the river 
are all intricately woven. In this 
picture of contemporary life the 
primitive response of the negro who 
floats easily with the current, and 
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the independent life of the skilled 
workman who has his self-respect 
are set up against the rootless exis- 
tence of the new industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

Dark Laughter confirms the judg- 
ment of the large number who place 
Sherwood Anderson in the front 
ranks of interpreters of contemporary 


American life. 
E. Guuckx, 


Brookings Graduate School. 


The Present Economic Revolution in 
the United States, by Tuomas 
Nrxon Carver; Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1925. 


In an old proverb, it is stated 
that the wish is the father to the 
thought. It seems likely that some 
such parenthood accounts for Pro- 
fessor Carver’s optimism as shown 
in his recent book, The Present 
Economic Revolution in the United 
States. Being a sturdily patriotic 
soul, and wishing that his people 
might be prosperous and free from 
industrial con flicts, he persuades him- 
self quite too easily to believe that 
prosperity is widespread and be- 
coming more so, and that industrial 
conflicts are disappearing with the 
increasing degree of investment by 
workmen in industrial enterprises. 
He finds that more stocks and bonds 
are held by workmen, that savings 
accounts and insurance indicate 


greater and greater savings made 
by the workers, and that the unusual 
growth of the labor banks within 
the last few years show an increas- 
ing power of the workman to buy 
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his way into participation in indus- 
trial control. 

All of these things are true in 
some measure, and, to the extent 
that they are true, are highly pleas- 
ing; but it is doubtful whether any 
great number either of captains of in- 
dustry or of labor leaders would count 
the problem so nearly solved as the 
author of this book seems to do. 
In fact, it is unlikely that even a 
Harvard undergraduate would re- 
ceive high credit for such hasty con- 


clusions as are arrived at here by 
one of their masters. For example, 


he mentions a questionnaire sent 
out to one thousand of the leading 
industrial corporations of the country 
for the purpose of finding out to 
what extent the employees of these 
companies had invested in their 
stocks. Only one hundred and 
twenty-nine replies were received, 
one hundred and four of these telling 
of more or less investment by the 
employees in the stocks of the re- 
spective companies. Others that 
did not reply are known, the author 
says, to have a considerable number 
of employee stockholders. But it is 
to be observed that eight hundred 
and seventy-one of the corporations 
made no reply whatever, and it 
seems fair to assume, in view of the 
lack of further evidence, that most 
of them had no employee stock- 
holders. Moreover, even with re- 
gard to those that reported, the 
evidence is most unsatisfying. The 
number of shares owned by workmen 
is not given in comparison with the 
total number of shares outstanding, 
with the result that the reader has 
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no sort of notion as to whether the 
degree of ownership attained by the 
employees in a given industry is 
one-half, one-third, or one-tenth of 
one per cent. To say, as he says 
of one company, “that three thou- 
sand of its six thousand employees 
own $2,500,000 worth of stock’ 
means essentially nothing except in 
comparison with the total of out- 
standing stocks. In a six million 
dollar corporation, these employees 
could easily be out-voted, and in a 
hundred million dollar corporation, 
or in one of a half a billion, the 
voice of these would be indeed a 
still small voice. Similarly, in what 
he calls “the most striking case”’ 
among the public utility companies 
reporting, eleven thousand and five 
hundred employees owned a total 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
shares; but we are not told whether 
these shares comprise a half or a 
tenth of the outstanding total. And 
finally, to mention other evidence 
presented, the author finds great 
significance in the spread of labor 
banking. Many people count this 
as of real significance, but the mag- 
nitude of labor banking as compared 
with the stupendous total of our 
banking operations, is so small that 
it does not any more than labor 
investment in industrial securities, 
serve to justify our thinking of an 
“economic revolution” being ‘“‘pres- 
ent,”’ or even in the near prospect. 

With regard to the evils growing 
out of differences between employers 
and employees, one is likely to feel 
that Professor Carver did not com- 
pare pages. Possibly no one can 














write a book without contradicting 
himself a few times. But when 
we are told that ‘we have no leisure 
class and are never likely to have 
one,” and are later told that ‘“‘capi- 
talists are finding it difficult to hire 
all their work done and are com- 
pelled to do more and more of it 
themselves,” we may feel that we 
are hearing a fairy story about the 
disappearance of a leisure class which 
never existed. Again, concerning 
the governmental attempts to 
remedy industrial ills, the author 
tells us that “we have had a perfect 
orgy of social legislation, all of 
which applied to the symptoms 
rather than to the cause of the 
trouble,”’ which is to say that sanity 
has been woefully lacking, and yet 
he declares with profound conviction 
“Sanity reigns and the government 
at Washington still lives.’””, He makes 
it clear that he considers the pros- 
pect good for capitalists becoming 
laborers and the laborers becoming 
capitalists, the conflict between them 
thereby being eliminated, although, 
in telling how terribly bad the Bol- 
sheviki are, he says that one who 
believes there is harmony of in- 
terest, even among the proletarians 
themselves, “must be rather naive’. 
He believes that there is a possibility 
of our arriving at equality between 
occupations, through a gradual bal- 
ancing of the labor force, but not at 
equality within an occupation, due to 
differences of skill, etc. Of course he 
realizes, and says quite clearly, that 
since the cost of training is much 
higher for some occupations, there 
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will remain differences in rates due 
to this. But to assume a balancing 
of opportunities, say, between the 
lawyer and the cook implies a notion 
of equality of abilities which is not 
carried over to the conception of 
equality between one cook and 
another. This is to say that a 
cook may become as good as a 
lawyer, in commanding returns on 
the market, but a cook can not be 
as good as a cook for the same pur- 
poses. The author appears to be 
consistent, in the main, in his hope 
of seeing our industrial conflicts 
smooth themselves out. If he did 
not appear to get such a tremendous 
thrill out of using the words “radical”’ 
and “‘Bolsheviki,” one might believe 
that he has an abundant faith in the 
American workman as well as in 
the American employer. And if he 
were not so anxious to persuade 
people to do this and do that to 
solve their economic difficulties, one 
might believe that he believed in 
free competition working wonders. 
As it is, one must feel that from 
one page to the other, he varies a 
great deal, sometimes writing as the 
disciple of Adam Smith, sometimes 
as the disciple of Gary or Morgan, 
sometimes as the disciple of Mitchell 
or Gompers, and in all cases as the 
disciple of Mr. Carver, whose latest 
production has been termed, by a 
reviewer in a recent issue of The 
New | Republic the ‘“yankee-doodle 
economics.” 
J. P. Warson, 


Brookings Graduate School. 















HE first session of the 69th 
T Congress which meets Decem- 

ber 7 has brought forth many 
prophecies as to what legislation 
will or will not be considered and 
when it will adjourn. Speaker-elect 
Nicholas Longworth, according to 
the newspapers, informed President 
Coolidge that the revision of the 
taxes will be taken up immediately 
and completed by December 31. 
Then the appropriation bills will be 
considered and Congress will be 
ready to adjourn not later than 
June. 

Members of Congress who have 
arrived in the city say that they 
have been informed that very little 
legislation will be enacted; that Con- 
gress will be as quiet as possible 
because of the elections next fall. 

But the members of Congress 
have measures which they intend to 
introduce and to press, and while the 
leaders may be able to prevent 
action on them the discussions in 
the hearings by committees will be 
interesting. 

The action of the cotton and 
woolen industries in reducing wages 
although the highest protected in the 
United States has aroused many 
of the members and they intend to 
voice their opinions on the floors 
of both the House and Senate. 

The ways and means committee 
will not consider any change in the 
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tariff law, according to those best 
informed. But the question of tariff 
will come up while the revision of 
the income tax laws are under con- 
sideration. The debates will be par- 
ticularly interesting when the bill 
which will pass the House reaches 
the Senate, as it is proposed by a 
number of senators to direct the 
attention of the people of the country 
to the amazing reductions in wages 
made since 1920 by the cotton and 
woolen textile industries. 

Desperate efforts will be made to 
enact a conscription law. While 
the propaganda in its favor includes 
conscription of material resources 
the real objective is the conscription 
of men and women in industry in 
peace time as well as in war. The 
proposed legislation gives one man 
the power to decide when there is a 
“national emergency” and to order 
a draft of all persons between any 
ages he may determine. 

Labor contends that conscription 
should be resorted to only in a 
defensive war, and will vigorously 
oppose any effort by Congress to 
enact this legislation. 

There is also a feeling in Congress 
that propaganda in favor of the 
sales tax will be interjected in the 
taxation debate. Newspaper organs 
of the sales-tax Senators have begun 
a campaign for its adoption. It is 
not expected, however, that any- 

















thing will be done, as the purpose 
is simply, to keep the subject alive 
so that at the proper time in the 
future this most vicious method 
of taxation will be placed upon 
those least able to bear it. 

Various agencies that propose to 
attack the immigration law have 
found little comfort so far, as it 
appears that the House immigration 
committee itself will discourage any 
change in the law. The most im- 
portant changes sought are to place 
the Japanese under the quota law 
and provide for thé fingerprinting 
and registering of all aliens in the 
United States and those who may 
come in the future. It can be said, 
however, that there is no sentiment 
in favor of these changes. 

Notwithstanding the intention of 
the leaders to suppress as much 
legislation as possible labor intends 
to make a vigorous campaign in 
favor of the following legislation: 

Prohibiting the issuance of injunc- 
tions by federal courts in labor 
disputes. 

Providing that prison-made prod- 
ucts shipped into a state shall come 
under the laws of that state the 
same as if manufactured therein. 

The Howell-Barkley Railroad Bill. 

Liberalizing the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Law. 

Prohibiting the use of wooden 
baggage and express cars. 

Abolishing the “Bureau of 
Efficiency.” 

Providing for the transfer of the 
Classification Board to the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

Minimizing unemployment 
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throughout the United States by 


developing public works during 
periods of depression. 

To create a Department of 
Education. 

Making Lincoln’s birthday a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibiting transportation of labor 
in interstate commerce to points 
where a lockout or strike is in 
progress without advising the per- 
sons so transported. 

Reenactment of the Pittman Silver 
Act. 

Providing for naming the first 
school building erected hereafter in 
the District of Columbia the “Samuel 
Gompers School.” 

Providing a civil form of govern- 
ment for the Virgin Islands and their 
release from the control of the Navy 
Department. 

Providing for full citizenship and 
self-government for the people of 
the District of Columbia. 

Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
for the District of Columbia and 
for longshoremen. 

Amending the trade mark law 
to permit the registration of the 
labels of all national and inter- 
national unions. 

Providing for relief of the em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone because 
of conditions taken away from them 
through the Harding executive order, 
or a differential in compensation 
because of the more onerous con- 
ditions under which they work. 

Providing that all federal con- 
tracts for public works shall provide 
for an eight-hour day and the pay- 
ment of the prevailing union wages 
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in the locality where the work is 
done. 

Mothers’ pensions for the District 
of Columbia. 

Providing for a national conser- 
vatory of music. 

Appointment of a committee of 
members of the House and Senate 
to visit Porto Rico to investigate 
the deplorable industrial conditions 
as well as the general governmental 
affairs of the island especially the 
living and working conditions of the 
masses of laborers, the land and 
financial resources as well as viola- 
tions of the federal and organic 
law of the island by big financial 
interests. 

Other measures which will be 
opposed aside from these heretofore 
mentioned are: 


Amending the constitution to make 
it more difficult to change that 
document. 

Sunday blue law for the District 
of Columbia. 

Governmental reorganization that 


will weaken the Department of 
Labor. 

Department of Education and Re- 
lief which will be dominated by 
military bureaus. 

Prohibiting picketing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Providing officers of the United 
States, civil and military, including 
retired, may be specially assigned to 
duty in any branch or division of 
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the government whenever authorized 
by the president. 

Establishing a federal court of 
“conciliation” having power to hear 
and determine industrial disputes 
affecting operation of interstate com- 
merce, the court to be composed of 
three judges to be appointed by 
the president. 

Transferring police power from 
the states to the Federal Govern- 
ment in controversies in which aliens 
are involved. 

Blanket “equal rights’ amend- 
ment, which, if* ratified, would make 
null and void all laws for the pro- 
tection of women in industry. 

Any form of ship subsidy. 

Any attempt to eliminate day 
work on federal public works. 

Your committee sincerely believes 
that despite the pressure being 
brought to bear on members 
of Congress to refrain from passing 
bills there will be some remedial 
legislation enacted. 

At the same time all the grievances 
held by the members of Congress 
since March 4, 1925, will be given 
vent. Whether they are able or 
not to break down the bars against 
legislation they will stir things up 
as never before. 

W. C. Roperts, 
Epwarp F. McGrapy, 
EpGaR WALLACE, 
Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Labor. 





WHAT UNIONS DO FOR THE COMMUNITY 


WILLIAM GREEN 


NDUSTRIAL relations are seldom personal relations between 

employer and eniployees, but relations between a corporation 

and workers whose names appear on the corporation pay roll. 
Thefunctional activities of the corporation are carried on through 
organized divisions with heads responsible for definite performance. 
If there is to be any basis for work agreement between management 
of the corporation and wage earners, it must be through a channel 
that provides for group action for the workers. Group action is 
the voluntary coming together of individuals to develop collective 
opinion. Unless the action is voluntary the control lies somewhere 
outside the group and the method fails of unreserved expression 
of group thought. 





The union is the natural agency for serving wage earners as 
their collective agency. Where trade unions have been formed and 
have developed opportunities for cooperation with management of 
corporations, they have performed social as well as industrial service, 
of which some of the more important are: 

Higher wages make available school opportunities for the children 
of wage earners. Instead of spending the hours of childhood in 
factories and mines, those children go to school and playgrounds. 


Their parents through their union organization secure repre- 
sentation on local boards of education to have a voice in perfecting 
local educational opportunities. They set up educational enter- 
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prises for adults and seek the cooperation of libraries in meeting 
library needs of all community groups. 


By compelling attention to the rights and interests of wage 
earners, unions have helped focus attention of management upon 
regularity of production and hence have stabilized both production 
and the purchasing power of the community. There is opportunity 
for savings, for insurance and for investments on the part of the 
workers and increased wealth for the community. 





Higher wages have made possible higher standards of living 
including more individual homes. 

The whole contributes to the building up of the community, 
materially and socially, to better and more wholesome living, and 
to the development of more equitable principles of living and working 
together. 








Ces 


St. Louis, Mo.—T. J. Conboy: 

The organization and educational drive now 
under way in St. Louis is sowing the seed as 
rapidly as opportunity and time will permit. 
With almost two months of 1925 still on the 
calendar we fully expect that the seed will 
develop and yield a healthy increase in member- 
ship which some organizations are now enjoying 
and hopeful of creating new organizations. 
With the machinery of unity, solidarity, harmony 
and cooperation reestablished all the institutions 
of reaction can not prohibit the march of progress 
in the development of the labor movement, 
the only agency that is the protector and de- 
fender of the men and women of labor who 
produce all useful thi for society. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
aa business and the powerful 
interests t are capitalized at more than 
$4,000,000,000 met at the Hotel Statler in 
St. Louis during the latter part of October. 
The convention transacted its business after 
the fashion of a group that does not understand 
the value of good will and cooperation. The 
speeches and resolutions of the meeting reflected 
the arrogance of a group that does not recognize 
the responsibility of management because its 
interests are interdependent upon the welfare 
of all other groups concerned with production. 

The building industry here is booming, 
all building mechanics are employed, and never 
in the history of normal times has such con- 
struction been under way. More than 
$85,000,000 building construction is going on 
with 35,000 workers and prospects good for a 
busy winter. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—J. B. Dale: 

_ The earthquake stricken city of Santa Barbara 
is fast coming back to ‘‘normalcy.” The writer 
had occasion to visit Santa Barbara the latter 
part of October, where the teamsters and truck 
drivers had made up their minds to organize and 
apply to the international for a charter. 

While there I had occasion to visit some of the 
locals, found them full of vigor and vim and 
working systematically, and energetically to 
rehabilitate Santa Barbara and work out their 
destinies as trade unionists under the banner and 
according to the blue print of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

When the town was in ruins, Secretary Smed- 
ley of the Building Trades Council, came forth 
with the statement that the union men of Santa 
Barbara would not attempt, nor would they 


permit others, to take advantage of the calamity 
that had overtaken their fair city. 

The same spirit that permeates and actuates 
the trade unionists of Santa Barbara is busy with 
the rank and file of California. Los Angeles, the 
hub of southern California, and also the dynamo 
of the opposition to Labor is being combed by 
the “open shoppers’”’ to convert the citizenship of 
Los Angeles to their program. 

Be it said to the credit of the people of Los 
Angeles, city and county, that they are w r 
up to a destructive program, = Ly aren 
gati e€ program as prom y e 
y oe Federation of Labor. 

A multi-millionaire oil operator stated to a 
committee, of which I was a member, that if the 
trade unionists would utiliZe their purchasing 
power they would soon convince the country that 
organized labor was in earnest in trying to do 
something for humanity. 

The thoughts expressed by this oil operator 
could and would if utilized by the men and 
women that carry cards in the labor movement, 
put this old world on an even keel and encourage 
the trade unionists to greater effort and corre- 
spondingly discourage the men that are en- 
deavoring to destroy the Labor movement. 

The labor movement in California, in spite of 
the organized opposition, is making progress. 
The leaven of organization is busy in the minds 
of the trade unionists of this section. : 

Bricklayers are holding a state convention in 
Los les this week; business agents of all 
crafts are energetic and alert and report progress. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union. 


Charles F. Hohmann.—Nine deaths occurred 
for which we spent $2,200; for our sick and 
disabled members, $10,673.30 was spent. ° 
new local unions were organi during the 
past month, one at West Palm Beach, Fla., 
and another at Chicago. We now have 216 
local unions with a membership of 24,497. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 


W.O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions with 
a total memb ip of 2,300. Two deaths occurred 
for which we spent $2,000. State of employment 
is fair but not improving. 
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A FLOUR ACTUALLY 
“Kitchen-Tested’”’— 


to give the same perfect baking 
results each time 


ERE is a flour that cuts baking failures right 
in half! A flour that acts the same way in 
the oven every time. 


Half of baking success depends upon the way a 
flour acts. 


For a brand of flour may not always act the same 
in baking. Not because it is bad. But simply 
_because flour—although the same chemically— 
may still differ from time to time in baking results. 





So a miller has one sure way of knowing how each 








ees? sack of his flour will act for you. By “Kitchen- 
warren testing” it. By baking with it first himself. 
Ltoonmurwd \ This is the “Kitchen-test” we give to Gold Medal 


hy Not Now? Flour. In our own kitchen we test samples from 
each batch by baking with them. 


—every woman will use 
only ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 5 
flour. It is the only Each sample must bake out in the same perfect 


way you can be sure way as every other sample. And before any 


every sack will always flour can leave the mill it must meet this rigid test. 
act the same way in 


— on This means that every sack will act exactly the 
Why Not Now? same way in your oven. 


Washburn Crosby Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Medal Flour 


KITCHEN-TESTED 
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Diamond Workers Protective Union of 
America 


State of employment is poor. We have 250 
members unemployed for which we spent 
$1,200 last month. We have 400 members. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Hany L. Morrison.—State of employment is 
fair and slowly improving. Our local union at 
Marshfield, Oregon, has signed an agreement 
with one of the laundries calling for a 48-hour 
week and a slight increase in wages. Our local 
union in Butte, Montana, has also signed a new 
agreement. A board of arbitration is to decide 
the new wage scale and hour schedule for our 
local union in Seattle, Washington. This agree- 
ment has been under dispute for two months. 
a 71 local unions with a membership of 
5,500. 


International Association of Siderographers 


Joseph L. Heffern.—State of employment is 
poor. We have eight men unemployed out of 
our 65 members. 


United Wall Paper Crafts. 


Edwin Gentzler.—We have under contem- 
plation a plan to extend the use of our label. 
State of employment is good in manufacturing 
plants, but very bad in job print cutting shops. 
We are working under a three-year agreement. 
One death occurred for which we spent $300. 
We have twelve local unions with a membership 


of 691. 
ALABAMA 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

Highway and road work has opened up. 
The Wilson Dam has laid off workers. All 
local unions are working to promote the sale 
of union labeled goods. 

Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: 

About six weeks’ work will be given shipyard 
workers on a few repairing jobs. The M. & 
O. R. R. has called back some of the men laid 
off. An addition to the city dock is being con- 
structed. The L. & N. R. R. car department 
is trying to organize what they term a “benefit 
association ’’ dues to be $1.00 per year. Central 
Trades Council has eommunicated with the 
State Docks Commission relative to letting 
contracts to parties hostile to organized labor 
and payment of wages far below the rates being 
received by laborers and mechanics on private 
work. A local union of bridge and structural 
iron workers was organized. A state council of 
carpenters was organized with the writer as presi- 
dent and J. A. Lambert as secretary-treasurer. 
Little if any new work is being started here 
and the union membership should be warned 
to stay away from the Gulf Coast this fall and 
winter to avoid needless want and suffering. 


ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil. J. Donahue: 


The Phelps-Dodge Corporation has a company 
union. The compensation law vo on, on 


ORGANIZATIONS 
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On guard against rust 


UTCH BOY red-lead provides 
a protective coating that keeps 
iron and steel free from rust. 

This pure red-lead forms a tough 
film which the elements cannot 
penetrate. It sticks fast to metal 
and does not chip or scale. It 
brushes out easily and evenly and has une 
usual covering power. 

Dutch Boy red-lead is the natural red- 
lead color and comes in paste form. It 
can be tinted to browns, greens, black and 
other dark colors. 




















; St. Louis, 
prancteco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 











September 29, is considered to be the most 
liberal of all similar laws. Conditions of 
employment are normal. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Work in the building industry has opened up. 
Labeled goods are demanded by union men. 
No establishments have laid off workers and 
there are no changes in working conditions and 
wages. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—Fred Bauer: 

Efforts are being made to organi7® the laundry 
workers of Fortuna and the butchers of Eureka. 
The Lumber Association has laid off workers. 
Conditions have improved in the building 
trades and for cooks and waiters in the culinary 
industry. A local union of operative plasterers 
and cement finishers was organized. Agitation 
is carried on at every meeting to promote the 
use of the union label. 

San Francisco.—E. J. Du Fon: 

The State Federation of Culinary Workers 
was reorganized in September—this federation 
was formerly composed of three districts, each 
with its own council. The district councils 
were abolished and a president, vice-president, 
and secretary were elected to carry on the work. 
We have an agent employed on full time to 
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THOMAS E. MURRAY, INC. 
Designing and Constructing Engineers and Architects 
55 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
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YORH SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


—===Safes and Vaults 
YORK, PA. 














handle the label situation here. An injunction 
has been applied for by the Elite Restaurant 
against the culinary workers. 

COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The amusements crafts, consisting of musicians, 
moving picture operators, stage hands and bill 
posters have received an increase of 10 per cent in 
their weekly wagescale. A numberof men have been 
laid off by the city—these men were mostly park 
employees. Coal mines have added additional 
men and there are plenty of miners in Colorado 
to take care of the situation. Typographical 
union is seeking a new wage scale on all Denver 
newspapers: $54 for day work and $60 for night 
work per week. City employees have placed 
an organizer in the field for three months. 

© very successful meetings have been held 
by the Trades Promotional League and demand 
for labeled goods has increased at least 25 per 
cent. Efforts are being made to organize 
the truck drivers employed by the city and 
county of Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—W. H. Wolverton: 

While there has been no additional hiring of 
labor in this vicinity, yet there has been no 
reduction in working forces and conditions of 
employment are about the same. Fishing, silk 
factory and small boat building are - principal 
industries and no union agreements are had. 
Continual agitation in behalf of = union label 
is carried on. 


IDAHO 


Boise.—I. W. Wright: 

Boise is not an industrial center and con- 
ditions remain about the same. One public 
building, two or three residences and numerous 
remod: and repair work is being done. 
Sheep, a SE mining and lumber mills are 
our principal industries. No union agreements 
exist except among the printing trades. G. C. 
MacLane is endeavoring to start a Union Label 
Chart system working under authority given 
by the Central Labor Union, which appears 
to be a good thing if it works as expected. 


ILLINOIS 


Cairo.—G. S. Taylor: 

The greater portion of our thirty industries 
here have laid off workers. Lumber and grain 
raising are our principal industries and no union 
agreements are had with either. The open 
shop movement prevails here. The colored 
public school teachers are interested in organi- 
zation. 

Chicago.—H. E. Sheck: 

A local union of laundry workers was or- 
ganized. There is more activity for the union 
label than there has been in the last fifteen years. 


IOWA 


Burlington. —Ralph J. McAnally: 

Beginning October first, printers received an 
increase of $1 per week. About 50 men have 
been laid off in the railroad shops. Over 
$425, in building work has been opened up. 
The B. & S. Railroad has a company union. 
The Allied Printing Trades Council is con- 
ducting a label campaign. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The Ford Motor Company has put 200 addi- 
tional men to work. The Des Moines Glove 
Mfg. Company has reduced its force. The City 
Railway Company has made every effort for 
the past five years to establish a company union 
but without success. Prizes are given each 
month by the Label League for the most labels 
collected. The local union of teamsters is 
constantly adding to its membership. 

Sioux City.—M. R. Boughton: 

The packing houses have hired additional 
employees. Twenty-seven company unions exist 
here. The Trades and Labor Assembly have a 
committee visiting locals in behalf of the union 


label. 
KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

There has been a small reduction in the forces 
of the refineries and railroad shops. In a recent 
report I stated a 50 per cent cut in wages at one 
refinery and a reduction in working force. All 
these men have been reemployed and wages 
restored and all back wages paid in full. 
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Safeguarding the lanes of speech 
The New York-Chicago telephone cable 


has been completed and is now in service. 
A triumph of American telephone engi- 
neering, the new cable is the result of years 


of research and cost $25,000,000 to con- 


struct. Its first reach extended along the 
Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward 
until this last long section to Chicago was 
put into service. 

To the public, this cable means depend- 
able service irrespective of weather con- 
ditions. It is now not likely that sleet 
storms, which at times interfere with the 
open wire type of construction with 40 to 
50 wires on a pole, will again cut off the 
rest of the nation from New York or 
from the nation’s capital as did the heavy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


sleet storm on the day of President Taft's 
inauguration. 

The new cable means speedier service, 
as it provides numerous additional tele- 
phone circuits and will carry a multitude 
of telephone and telegraph messages. It 
would take ten lines of poles, each heavily 
loaded with wires, to carry the circuits 
contained in this most modern artery of 
speech. 

This cable, important as it is, is only 
one of the Bell System projects that make 
up its national program for better telephone 
service to the subscriber. It is another 
illustration of the System’s intention to 
provide the public with speedier and even 
more dependable service. 


Anb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Kansas City.—Chas. R. Nuzum: 

One hundred and fifty workers have been 
laid off in the Union Pacific Railroad shops and 
35 in the C. G. W. shops. All packing plants, 
Procter and Gamble, Peet Brothers Soap Works 
have company unions. The usual agitation is 
arried on to promote the use of union labeled 
goods. 

Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

Work is plentiful here and all unions are 
taking in additional members. A local union 
of plumbers has been organized. The merchants 
are still claiming that a firm hiring union men 
do not need the label. Our principal industries 
are paper mills and flour mills, both non-union. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

The shoe situation is very well cleared up, 
although there are three independent 
unions, about enough to say they have a union 
left, but most all members of all the independent 
unions, are now in the Boot & Shoe Workers’ 
Union. About twelve contracts have |een signed 
by the shoe firms with the Boot & Shoe Workers’ 
Union. Business with the building trades is 
very good and all members of all crafts are 
working full time. An injunction was granted 
against the stage hands, motion picture operators 
nd musicians’ unions in two of the Lowe 
‘theatres. The Central Labor Union will again 
‘start its ee ge meetings for the winter, 


as . e& results were accomplished last 

ter a three days’ strike in one restau- 
oe an agreement was signed and the employees 
returned to work. 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

A 10 per cent cut in wages has heen made in 
the textile factories. Union labeled goods are 
demanded when purchasing. 


sao ee F. Edwards: 

ym? houses are being built giving work to 
the building trades craftsmen. Some shoe shops 
have laid off workers. The Thread works ma- 
chine shop started operations. Efforts 
have been made by the different companies 
in this vicinity to establish company unions 
‘but without success. 


S. Hadley Falls.—Arthur Huggins 

Constant agitation is being carried on_to 
promote the use of union labeled goods. The 

agle Lodge and the Central Labor Union took 
up with the state authorities the violation of 
the state labor law by an independent mill in 
that the employees worked seven consecutive 
nights each week and the State Department of 
Labor put an end to it. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—James G. Henley: 

Conditions of employment are normal and 
all establishments are running about the same. 
Auto parts and railroad shops are the chief 
industries, the latter having union agreements. 
A number of establishment are trying to form 
clubs among the employees. A big organi- 
zation label campaign is on. 








Reh Beno fe Bie | 


To Learn Your Trade— 


months of patient industry and close 
attention to details. If you had any 
idea that your wife would unexpectedly 
be called upon to support the family 
you would start to train her now, wouldn't 
you? You would realize that un- 
skilled female labor is poorly paid 
and she must make the most of her 
ability for your children’s sake. BUT 
YOU WANT HER TO REMAIN 
IN THE HOME WHERE HER 
INFLUENCE JIS NEEDED. 
Then why not give her the assurance 
that the home and income will be 
continued should you suddenly depart 
on that last long journey? 

You may arrange fora MONTHLY 
CHECK TO BE DELIVERED 
BY THE POSTMAN for one, two 
three, four, five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years or for as long after any of these 
periods as the beneficiary may live. 

A PRUDENTIAL MONTHLY 
INCOME policy can be made to 
continue the work of the pay envelope. 
Besides protecting your wife and child- 
ren it would protect you in case of 
total and nent disability from 
accident or illness by A MONTHLY 
CHECK OF THE SAME 
AMOUNT as would go to her at 
your death with no further premiums 
to pay from the time of such disability 
should it occur before age 60. 

THE PRUDENTIAL MAN will 
be very glad to give you further infor- 
mation about this wonderful plan. 
Let him drop in on you some evening. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrFiE.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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le took three kingdoms 


...and one me blic 
— to make your telephone 


To the making of your telephone, Nature's 

three great kingdoms—animal, vegetable 
and mineral—have contributed generously. 
And, to these, the American republic has 
given of its best inventive vision and work-a- 
day skill. 

This has been an enterprise reaching to the 
far places of the earth but coming back 
always to the Western Electric telephone 
factory, at Chicago. 

Here precious gold and shining 
silver are matched in brilliance by 
the ingenuity that directs their 
use. Here too age-old traditions 
in the culture of silk are met by 
modern methods in the produc- 
tion of the telephone. 

In Jess than half a century Western Elec- 
tric men have made these methods the 
standard of the world for telephone making. 


western Te 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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MINNESOTA 


Faribault.—F. N. Morgan: 

Furniture, shoes and woolen* mills are our 
principal industries, none of which have union 
agreements. Swift and Company have taken 
on new workers. Building craftsmen have 
been laid off. 

Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

About 1,500 workers havetbeen laidjoff by 
the mines, city, railroad and building trades. 
We demand the union label when purchasing. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—F. T. Holt: 

The Hamilton Brown Shoe Factory is working 
full ee with about 150 people. About 50 
workers have been laid off by the} Stephens 
Publishing Company. The mines are running 
full time. Efforts are being made to organize 


the printers and pressmen. A $15,000 printing 
= was lost by the local publishing company 
ecause they did not have the union label. 


Lr 
NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

No improvements in wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work. The glass works*and the 
railroad shops have laid off about 200 workers. 
The railroad shops have union agreements. 
Good results are obtained from boosting of 
labeled goods. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—J. H. Harris: 
A local union of cooks and waiters was 
organized 
OHIO 


Belle Valley.—A. J. Thompso: 
The coal ridge mine ‘has "heen closed down 
thirteen months and the Caldwell mine eight. 


The Ava brick plant whieh has been closed ° 


down for a short time due to water shortage 
has started operations again. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

The railroad shops and potteries have laid 
off workers. The glass house has hired addi- 
tional men. Mines in this field are closed down. 
The members of the company unions in the 
sheet mills and the railroad shops are longing 
to return to the bona fide unions of their crafts. 
State employees have signed up with all theatres 
but two. 

Chillicothe—Henry E. Oberting: 

The B. & O roundhouse laid off 120 men for 
a short period. Efforts are being made to 
organize the bakers and the outlook is very 
bright for their organization. We are visiting 
our merchants and asking that they place a 
line of labeled goods on their shelves. 

Cleveland.—Wade Shurtleff: 

The comp any union won out on ballot of 
C. R. of N. J total eli ible to vote was 1,671. 
Vote cast 1 Os of which company union com- 
mittee got 614 and railway clerks brotherhood 
committee 420. 


Dennison.—Harry Jones: 

From 150 to 3,000 workers have been laid off 
by the sewer pipe works. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Dennison Company have 
company unions. The Twin City Central 
Labor Union has an active committee working 
to promote the use of labeled goods. 


Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

All factories here seem busy and are putting 
in overtime. Improved working conditions have 
been obtained at the Colson Company, General 
Phonograph and Trixel Mfg. Company. 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 
From 15 to 50 workers have been laid off by 
most all of the plants. A little building work 
has opened up. We are gaining ground in 
having the merchants handle labeled goods. 


Glouster.—D. W. Wallace: 

There is some improvement in the mining 
industry, several mines having resumed, opera- 
tion under the Jacksonville agreement. Coal 
mining, brick and clay work are our principal 
industries, of which coal mining only union 
agreements. The union label committee, is 
constantly agitating for labeled goods. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Business, as far as the workers are concerned, 'is 
fair. trades are holding out but 
there is a slight depression in the metal trades. 
Some foundries have reduced their forces and 
some have slightly increased theirs. Retail 
clerks in the Koger Grocery & Baking Company 
and the Atlantic & Pacific Company are on 
strike against the company union in both of 
these establishments. The Hamilton Labor 
College will start this month with a large en- 
rollment. The Woman’s Label League and 
the Central Body are continually advocating 
the union label. 


Massillon.—H. P. Coleman: 

Through our efforts the A. F. Wendling Con- 
struction Company has been compelled to 
observe the 8-hour law on public work. A 
$50,000 addition is being built to the Pearlis 
Works. Our ladies’ auxiliary is working with 
the union label league to promote the use of 
union labeled goods. 


Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

The rolling mills have hired fifty additional 
workers. We have all union members demand 
the label. Potteries and glass works are our 
principal industries. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee.—E. 8S. Thayer: 

Improved conditions exist in all lines of 
industry here. No plants have closed down. 
Efforts are being made to organize the iron 
workers and meat cutters. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona.—I. N. Cro: 


ssman: 
About 200 workers have been laid off in the 
round house of the Pennsylvania ‘oad. 
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Snowdrift is pure 


Snowdrift is made by the WESSON 
OIL people of an oil as good to eat 


as the finest salad oil you ever tasted 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








Asphalt Roofings Shingles Waterproof Products 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
YORK, PA. 


Preston 


@ ROOFING 





































This company also has a company union for its 
shopmen. The Central Labor Union had a 
wonderful Labor Day picnic, at which 8,000 
attended. At union meetings talks are made 
and literature is distributed in behalf of the 
union label. 

Car bondale.—Wm. A. Burke: 

All work at mines suspended and the men 
holding out fine. No relief asked from any one 
yet. All establishments have cut their working 
forces. 

Carbondale.—Thos. J. Monaghan: 

Owing to the coal strike, 5,000 miners and 
railroaders have been laid off. About 300 
men have been taken on to help with street 
paving. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Roderick A. McGarry: 

Power to enforce out-of-town wage scales 
upon out-of-town contractors working here 
has been granted the painters’ union in & re- 


script filed by Judge Hugh B. Baker. The 
painters’ constitution provided that contractors 
from another city when working in Providence 
must pay their men the higher of the two rates 
if they differ in the two places. ° 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City.—Arnold T. Moor: 

One hundred workers have been laid off 
by the Warren Saw Mills and 25 by the State 
Cement Plant. Less than 50 per cent of our 
population are organized. 


TEXAS 


ff Dallas.—R. M. Means: 

We have all the building craftsmen we need 
here to take care of the building situation. 
After a three-year fight the council has settled 
a difference with the Texas State Fair Assembly 
which is satisfactory to all concerned. The 
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Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
ts a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 

“We Give 24% Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 

















Amusements: Crafts was largely responsible for 
the agreement reached. 

Lubbock.—F. O. Kelly: 

Wages of electrical workers have been raised 
from $8 to $9 a day; several contracting con- 
cerns havenot yet signed but it is thought they will. 
A local union of carpenters was organized at 
Tahoka, Texas. Farming and stock raising are 
our principal industries. 

Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

Improved conditions have been secured in 
the oil fields, and additional men have been 
hired. New wells are constantly being drilled. 
Saw mills, oil fields, paper mills and rice farms 
are our principal industries. We demand the 
union label when purchasing. 

Wichita Falls.—Floyd Mozley: 

Lots of building work has opened up, giving 
employment to the building trades. The rail- 
road here has a company union. Oil is our 
principal industry. 


VERMONT 


Montpelie:.—Charles H. Reagen: 

Normal conditions prevail in industry here. 
One shop has signed up and are working about 
15 cutters at granite cutting. 


WISCONSIN 


Sheboygan.—C. J. Schimeister: 

The chair and furniture factories which 
have been running on shorter hours lately are 
now working the ten-hour day again. We have 
a@ city ordinance here that home labor be em- 
ployed first and the wages paid vary for the 
different organized crafts. An addition is being 
built to the Washington School by a non-union 
contractor of Two Rivers who is not observing 
the ordinance to employ home labor first and 
who is not paying the wages received by home 
labor. We have this matter up before the 
City Council for enforcement of the ordinance. 
The building,;trades crafts are all employed. 
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WYOMING 


Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

The Wyoming Coal Company which has been 
closed down for the last eight months has re. 
opened and put 80 of the old hands to work 
again. A movement is on foot to organize 
labor college in Rock Springs with classes in 
economics, history of labor movement, science, 
public speaking, etc. Attempts are being made 
to organize the laborers at the Wheelwright 
Construction Company, an open shop concern, 


CANADA 


Winnipeg.—Charles Ryan: 

One-man street cars are now being used in the 
city and street railway;carmen are being laid 
off as result. The Allied Printing Trades 
Council is launching a label campaign. Efforts 
oo being made to revive the one big union idea 

ere. 


PORTO RICO 


Yanco.—Max Mattie Rivera: 

Sugar cane, coffee raising, tobacco raising 
and embroidery are our chief industries. There 
is much unemployment here, conditions are 
very poor and wages low. 











THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
und e engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 


120 Liberty Street City of New Yerk 
Offices in Principal Cities 











Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway New York 
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OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Fourteenth and K Streets Washington, D.C, 





Special Rates to Members and Representatives of the American Federation of Labor 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass - - Mirrors -- Paints-- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 


















THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
OFFICES ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore & Co. Muresco 
Mooramel Paints,Varnishes and Muresco House Paint 
Cement Coating 511 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer sien saiaaiail Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody po ad A Sore Impervo Varnishes 











Botany Worsted Mills 


Passaic, New Jersey 





New York Offices: 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa 


Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 





MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











NEw ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


23-25 EAST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 
Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 
Magazines and Distributing points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 








UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


Executive Offices: 55 Congress Street, BOSTON 
Sales Office: 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Gouees - Gold, Silver, hood, bg Lead and Zinc Con- 
and Furnace Y—y 
PRODUCERS AND SELLERS OF Gold, ~~ Cop 
a ° 


bonate 
+ REFINERS OF Lead Bullion. 


OperaTING Orrices: Salt Lake City, Utah; Kennett 
Cal.; Baxter Springs, Kan.; ureka, Col 0., and 
Pachuca, Mexico. 





Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 
Acids ‘Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 


Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street - NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 

















CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AcuiRrE, PorTo Rico 














The Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N.Y. 
Sg aS 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
225 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: 
125 South Market St. 


“tw YORK.USA 
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133rd Year 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1792 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America write practically every ‘orm 
of insurance except life. 





” eae 


Ca 
Wee y identified : COOKS 
vith the progress A 
oftravelinallitsforms, eri, 
we have forovereighty 

years, step by step, applied our 
experience and knowledge to the 
upbuilding of a remarkable service 
to travelers. 


Independent Travel 
Escorted Tours 
Travelers’ Cheques 
Cruises 
Steamship Passages to All Parts of the 
World, by All Lines 
Foreign Exchang I 
150 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 





Beston 
St. Louis 











y Toronto Montreal 














New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation 


ib. 
Structural Steel and 
General Engineering 
ee 7 Work ee ee 








a 


Camden - - New dersey 





J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Company 


Wee 


RUBBER STAMPS 


SEALS ror UNIONS 


AND 


SOCIETIES 


Union Label Presses Supplied 


1005 E Street N. W. 
Washington D. C. 
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AA 100% Safe Investment 


U. JS. Treasury 
Savings Certificates 


Buy all your Pocket Book Permits 




















A YEAR OF TRIUMPH ENDS; 





ANOTHER ONE APPROACHES. 





Nineteen twenty-five was the most successful year in the history of motion pictures. 
There was greater appreciation of them than ever; there was a larger attendance upon them 


than ever. 


But 1926 will outdo 1925, we think. We are preparing literally hundreds of fine photo- 


plays. Look for them at your neighborhood theatre. 


Our studios will make the very best. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS & 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President. 


Educational Film Exchanges, Inc. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
First National Pictures, Inc. 

Fox Film Corporation 


Metro-Goldwyn Distributing Corp. 


Producers Distributing Corp. 
Ritz-Carlton Pictures, Inc. 
Universal Pictures Corp. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 
William S. Hart Company 


Bray Productions, Inc. 
Buster Keaton Productions 
Christie Film Company 
Distinctive Pictures Corp. 
D. W. Griffith, Inc. 
Kenma Corporation 
Principal Pictures Corp. 
Hal E. Roach Studios 
Joseph M. Schenck Productions, Inc. 
Talmadge Producing Corp. 
Kinogram Publishing Corp. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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HIP via CUNARD 
There is no better way| 








LS 
WATER-POWER, 
PUBLIC UTILITY and 











INDUSTRIAL 
Securities NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL QUEBEC 
a 
F. L. CARLISLE & CO., Inc. LIVERPOOL LONDON SOUTHAMPTON 
49 Wall Street GLASGOW HAMBURG LEVANT 
New York MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
e -_ Qo » THROUGH BILLS OF LADING issued to all 
parts of Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 




















Greece, Russia, Egypt, Red Sea Ports, Persian 
Gulf Ports, Mediterranean Ports, India, Etc. 


Incorporated $75,000.00 Telephone Connection | NEW WEST BOUND SERVICE, Calcutta and 


Colombo oj Boston, New York and Philadelphis 
nk’s Cunard. 
B. E. Grant Company 


General Contractors 
Tracking—Sand, Gravel aod Crushed Stone 


OIL. DISTRIBUTORS 
BOSTON, MASS. 





















LEDGE STABLES 
South Huntington Avenue 99 West Cedar Street 
Boston Boston 


SAND PIT 
Medfield, Mass. 




















Why Not Use Union Made Printing? 


| inp BETTER than any other kind, and 
generally the best. “| We use paper 

bearing the water-marked label of the 
International Association of Pape: makers. 
| Send us your next order and get the label. 












THE LAW REPORTER PRINTING CO. 


FRANK B. CROWN, General Manager 


Printing, Engraving and Legal 
Blank Makers 


518-520 FIFTH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE 


~ - NEW YORK 











“It is far more economical to pay a few cents more for a good lubricant, than to accept an 


inferior one as a gift.” Do you believe it? 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Lubricating Engineers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 








She FIRST NATIONAL 
Trademark 





ultimate in 
artistic and 
) entertaining 
pictures. @& 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 











BYLLESBY ENGINEERING 2 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
SAN DIEGO 





BOSTON 
TACOMA 





Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 


BRIDGEPORT PENNSYLVANIA 











General Engineering & 
Management Corporation 


165 Broadway, New York City 


Design—Construction 
Management—Financing 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 








“United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 


All Silk Fabrics, Silkk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 


LODI, N. J. 


New York Office: - 132 Madison Avenue 
Lodi & Hawthorne 

















AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





AMERICAN 


Dyewooo COMPANY 


fin Enviable 
Record of Satisfactory Results 
belongs to dyestuffs bearing the name 
American Dyewood Company. They are 
made in a full line of Natural and Artificial 
colors to meet every requirement. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD CO. 


NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON—MONTREAL, P. Q. 
WORKS AT CHESTER, PA. 

















INTEGRITY GUARANTEED 





HE F & D’s facilities for serving Union Labor include Fidelity Bonds for 
Secretaries, ‘Treasurers and other officials of National and State Federations. 
These bonds guarantee an honest accounting of all funds handled by officials 

and make sure that the affairs of the various associations will be properly 
conducted. 

_ Wherever there is a Local Union there is an F & D Representative ready to 
supply the bonds needed for the protection of its funds. Unusually prompt service 
on the part of all F & D Representatives in the execution of bonds and the pay- 
ment of just claims is made possible by the location of branch offices or general 
agencies in most of the principal cities in the country. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 











AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


SINCLAIR OIL 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





McClellan & Junkersfeld 


Incorporated 


Engineering and Construction 


Power Developments—Industrial Plants 
Electrifications—Reports—Examinations 


NEW YORK 
68 Trinity Place 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Hegeman-Harris Company 


BUILDERS 


360 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Marray Hill $362 








Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 














» son MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


HE kero ore construction of electric motors now 
generally copied and approved by all electrical 
matofecturers was invented, developed and first 
ere by this company 
BEARING electric motors were first de- 
wuleees and manufactured by this company. What 
Other improvements in motor — during the 
Past twenty years compare wi these two 
achievements? 


A.C. or D.C. Motors—% to 1,000 H. P. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Sales Offices in principal cities 











> 


7 APON LACQUER is used by 
more than 4,000 manufacturers 
of furniture, automobiles, electric 
fixtures, toys and other products 
made of metal, wood and composi- 
tion. 
If you have a finishing problem, 
write— 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 


Park-Lexington Building 
Park Ave. at 46th St. - - New York City 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Haven 














AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 


Commercial Stationers 


FILING DEVICES, WOOD AND STEEL; 
DESKS, CHAIRS, BOOKCASES. 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS AND SUPPLIES. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 





722 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST - WASHINGTON, D. C. 











me SCOOP CONVEYOR 


. FOR STORING =oRECLAIMING 
wm iN USE cs sc aan 


EUMINATES SHOVEL, 
Met) AND WHEELBARROW 


hh 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


PORTABLE MACHINERY CO.,PASSAIC NJ. 








. Pumps and 
That Granks Your Car Storage 
MADE BY THE — 


Eclipse Machine Co. GILBERT & BARKER 


> Gasoline Industrial 
The Mechanical Hand Measuring qr Oil Storage 
f 


Handling 
Equipment 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








Empire Petroleum Products- 


& %, GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 
NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED Ob 


GAS OIL CYLINDER stocks 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


Write for Prices 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, UKLA. 











Hotel Continental Peabody Coal 


Broadway at Forty-first St. 


NEW YORK CITY Company 


CHICAGO 
Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy Founded 1883 
Access of the Retail Shopping Dis- 
trict and Surrounded by 
Forty Theatres 








300 OUTSIDE ROOMS i ieee 
Each With Private Bath Pipe Vise 

RATES: 

Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 No. X, ¢” to 2” pipe 


Double: $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
Made by the 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
Our First Consideration BRIDGEPORT, CONN. onty 

















Family Size 1900 Cataract Washer 


As large as most of the so-called 8 Sheet Washers 


$129.50 


TERMS TO SUIT WRITE TODAY 


THE 1900 WASHER COMPANY 
10 Federal Street - - Binghamton, N. Y. 














































incomes are 
better than 
one” 





Wise planning » certain progress 


CP HE maa who works with his ands af wel es 1S Mine income 
take care to supp t his present income by the income 
from well-chosen securities. Wise investing now means less worry 
and more comfort later on. 

Ill-considered speculations, needless spending—both heavy 
drains on resources—find no place in the planning of a second 
income. That is why the consistent bond buyer has so much to 
show for his effort. 

Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to analyze your 
requirements and suggest suitable offerings. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading 


/. ACCEPTANCES 
cities throughout tne world 


~ .) SHORT TERM NOTES 








Auto C. ar 
GAS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
mann tae 
ist tox testis sacntianel beck echinacea ook ee 














| The Bloch Keoe. Tobacco Co. 
__. WHEELING, W. VA. - 











